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BETTER PICTURES 


LOANED FREE 


INSTRUCTIVE, ENTERTAINING, PICTORIAL 


PRINTS ON NON-INFLAMMABLE STOCK 


In the Wake of the Storm 

The Progress of Power 

The Power Behind the Orange 
School days 

A Day With the Tractor Builders 


The Power Farmer 


Send your request to the branch 
house nearest you or to the ad- 
dress below. 


INTERNATIONAL HarvesteR Company 


OF AMERICA 
INCORPORATED) 


606 SO. MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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The New Spencer Film Slide 


Service and Projector | 





A perfect teaching 
ald for Visual 


Education 








Educators everywhere are finding that the Spencer Film Slide Service and 
Delineascope fill a long unfilled niche in the field of Visual Instruction. 
The servicejuses strips of non-inflammable, unbreakable, inexpensive film 
slides editedjand_arranged{by experienced educators. The pictures are cor- 
related directly to the text books and curriculum. 
Our library covers dozens of subjects including, for example: 

Agriculture Hygiene Health 

Geography Physics Industries 

History Nature Study National Parks 

and many others 

The projector is compact, portable and easy to use. You can change pic 
tures forward or back with one hand by simply turning a knob. 
The coupon will bring you our complete catalogue of films and helpful in- 
formation on its use in your classroom work. 





SPENCER LENS COMPANY 


442 Niagara St. Buffalo, N. Y. 


Piease send me your catalogue of filmslides and information on 0 r 
MN, the new projector. | 


rs Name... Bad 5 
Street... ‘ees City. 


Institution 
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The CHRONICLES of AMERICA 
PHOTOPLAYS 


Ee The Making of a Great Nation Re- 
I E33 created in a Series of Brilliant and 
Accurate Films 























VERITAS 
A MESSAGE TO HISTORY TEACHERS 


Since January marks the mid-point of the school year, it is appropriate 
at this time to indicate the remarkably successful use of The Chronicles of 
America Photoplays by a large number of teachers in nearly every state of 
the Union during the first half of the present school year. The results ob- 

tained with these films are truly remarkable. If you are not already using 
this new and effective apparatus for teaching American History, we suggest 
you write at once for full particulars. 


TO ALL NON-THEATRICAL USERS OF 
EXCEPTIONAL PHOTOPLAYS 


During 1925, an exceedingly large number of successful programs of the 
most varied types consisted of The Chronicles of America Photoplays. Cham- 
bers of Commerce, Rotary and Kiwanis Clubs, Churches, Patriotic Organ- 
izations, Industrial Concerns, Branches of the League of Women Voters, and 
similar groups, using films for inspirational and entertainment purposes or, 
in many cases, for the purpose of raising funds, have booked these with 
gratifying results. Write immediately for complete information about this 
unique series of photoplays and how they can be secured. 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS FILM SERVICE 
YALE UNIVERSITY, NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 522 FIFTH saws 


(Physical Distributors, Pathe Exchange, Inc.) 


Yale University Press Film Service 

New Haven, Connecticut 
Kindly mail me the 64 page illustrated booklet which describes The CHRONICLES 
OF AMERICA PHOTOPLAYS and contains the titles, lengths, synopses, etc., of the 
15 films thus far completed and released. 


School or Group 


Oe OE I bic ainp ciecdnicdis habia wek se Aki State. ... 


Please Say You Saw the Advertisement in Tue Evucationat Screen 
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OLUME \ 


We are glad to be able to extend our 


begins with this issue. 


best wishes to about twice as many 
friends as ever received our New Year's greet- 
ings before. 
In a field of such high magazine mortality 
where there were once five magazines and 
now but one 
“4 


not positive pride. It is almost an achieve- 


to have reached the ripe age of 


going on 5” is cause for satisfaction if 


ment in itself. But to be assured on all sides 
that THe EDUCATIONAL SCREEN is now estab- 
lished as “the accepted magazine of the 
field.” that 


and “a greater future certain” 


“its present position is secure,” 
well, it starts 
us on our fifth year free from the misgivings 
that cloud the early years of such an under- 
taking. 

This is not to say that the approval of ow 
public has always been unanimous. We have 
had adverse criticisms—a sign of health, we 
believe—and some of them quite vigorous and 
emphatic. These have come from readers 
who did not “agree;” from advertisers who 
did not “approve;” from some who were 
neither subscribers nor advertisers but knew 
we were “making a great mistake ' 
Yet for each voice raised against us, 


We always 


answer the voice but listen to the chorus—to 


etc. efc. 


there has been a chorus for us. 


retain as far as possible our mental compo- 
sure, It is quite human to do so. It is also, 
we believe, sound practice. 

The criticisms center largely on the two de 
partments, “Notes and News” and “Among 
the Producers.” The material for the former 
is gathered from periodicals and the daily 
press: for the latter, it is furnished as original 


matter frankly for propaganda by reliable 


commercial firms interested in the visual 
field. It is clearly our business to read every 
syllable of this material and see that it 
measures up strictly to the fundamental policy 
of THE EDUCATIONAL SCREEN, namely, to pre- 
sent the truth and only the truth, in is widest 
and best sense—which bars unproven state- 
ments and exaggerated claims however sin- 
We have 


always done this, testing and verifying all 


cerely they may have been made. 


that appears in our pages, advertisements and 
written matter alike, to the limit of our re- 
sources for such work. Doubtless we have 
slipped occasionally—we admit it with regret 
but not with surprise, for the above-mentioned 
resources are not unlimited. 

We wish to assure our critics, who are 
among our very best friends, by the way, that 
their criticism is invaluable to us. It cannot 
change our job but helps us do it better. 
Our job remains the same as it always has 
been, i. e. to keep our readers informed of 
everything worthwhile that is being done or 
thought in this field, no matter by whom—but 
the critics are right in demanding that the 
presentation be accurate and true. With their 
help we are content to go on trying for 100% 
infallibility, even though it has never been 


attained in human history. 


JN AN early issue we hope to replace the 

Department of the Film Councils of 
America with a new department which will 
give a somewhat similar service in a broader 
and more comprehensive way. The plan has 
been under consideration for a long time and 
Detailed an- 


however. will not be 


has now reached final form. 
nouncement. made 


hefore February. 


(Continued on page 58) 
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{ssistant Superintendent of Charities. State of Illinois. 


N his book, “The Making of Tomorrow,” 
Hayes Robbins has said, “Our service to 
the rest of the world begins in a clearer 

view of the things nearest home, in our ability 
to understand each other, to work and to live 
together in a larger measure of co-operation 
and good will.” 

Co-operation in its largest sense is the re- 
sult of understanding. Understanding is pro- 
duced by a knowledge of facts—all of which 


involves a continuous process of education. 


What Is Education? 

The belief that education ceases with the 
closing of the school books, the graduation 
thesis and diploma, is a misapprehension 
which has been properly relegated to the dusty 
attic of the past. The moving finger of time 
passes slowly over the vast area of civilization 
inscribing as it moves, Knowledge plus Under- 
standing equals Progress. Those who read 
the handwriting on the wall may interpret 
this to mean that an individual must have, in 
addition to booklore, a broad view of life. 

To those who think as they read, it is 
evident that the very act of living is an edu- 
cational process. It is in the various phases 
of every day life and in the highways and 
byways that we learn to know and to under- 
stand. Education, then, might be said to be 
the acquirement of facts which produce an 
expansive and comprehensive understanding 
of life. 

Good Citizenship a Result of Education 

It has been stated that one of the direct 
results derived from education is a higher 
standard of citizenship. It is also a self- 
evident fact that a very necessary point of 
contact in the becoming of a good citizen is 
a knowledge of state departmental activities. 
the state of Illinois 


Realizing this to be true, 


decided two years ago to launch an Education- 
al Film Library devoted to the portrayal of 
facts connected with various phases of state 
government. 

Prior to this time state activities were as 
a closed book to the average taxpayer and 
citizen. This was not due to lack of interest 
but because heretofore there had been no 
satisfactory means of disseminating the in- 
formation. True, booklets were issued with 
regularity, but it is difficult for the every day 
mind to fully comprehend statistics without 
the aid of some form of visualization. There- 
fore, with the advent of the motion picture 
into educational fields, the State Administra- 
tion decided to test the power of picturi- 
zation to convey to the receptive minds of Mr. 
and Mrs. Average Citizen, just what was tak- 
ing place under the direction of the many 


state departments. 


Dairy Picture First Educational Film 

The first attempt made by the State of IIli- 
nois to use the motion picture for educational 
purposes was under the administration of 
Governor Lowden and resulted in a film pro- 
duced by the Division of Dairy Husbandry. 
The name of this picture was “The Foster 
Mother of the World” and its purpose was 
wholly for the development of the dairy in- 
dustry. This film was the first motion picture 
devoted entirely to day expansion to be 
produced in this country. Its educational 
usefulness extended over a period of four 
years, during which time it was viewed by 
more than two hundred thousand farmers. 
The stimulating educational effect of this pic- 
ture was greatly evidenced by improved dairy 
conditions throughout the entire state. The 
actual results from a growing interest in 
scientific and sanitary environment for the 


“Foster Mother of the World” were highly 





- 





———¥ 
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sratifying, because it proved that visualization 
was the most effective manner in which to 


educate the dairy layman. 


Second Dairy Film Presented 

After the passing of the four years, this 
dairy picture had accomplished its purpose 
and the production of another film to follow 
up and add to the foundation which had 
heen so carefully laid, was planned. The new 
picture was called “The Dawn of a New Day,” 
and like its predecessor was devoted to dairy 
development. It was written and produced 
by S. J. Stanard, now Director of the Depart 
ment of Agriculture, then Superintendent of 
Dairy Husbandry. In story form the super- 
iority of the modern method of caring for 
the dairy cow is shown. Through a contrast 
of old methods with the new, it is clearly por- 
trayed that because of better care of the 
dairy animal, not only an increased produc- 
tion is given the farmer and dairyman, but 
better health predominates in communities 
where intelligent attention is given to the 
drinking of untainted milk. This picture 
has been viewed by approximately four hun 
dred thousand people who were interested in 
dairy husbandry. 

Its presentation has been through the med- 
ium of agricultural meetings and through 
numerous organizations such as farm bureaus, 
breed associations, dairy conventions and spec 
ial meetings arranged by the Division of Dairy 
Husbandry. It has been shown in conjunction 
with the state educational exhibits at county 
Fairs throughout the state. The point has 
now been reached where “The Dawn of a 
New Day” has served its purpose and a new 
film is to be released shortly which will in- 
clude all up-to-the-minute methods of dairy 


development. 


Example of Dairy Improvement 
A striking example of the improved dairy 
conditions throughout the state is found in 
a southern Illinois county where a campaign 


of dairy development was inaugurated and 
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the dairy picture shown at every schoolhouse 
in the county. After viewing these films the 
farmers evidenced their awakened interest in 
better cattle, through the purchase ef a number 
of official record purely bred dairy sires. 
Within the period of five years the production 
of butter fat has increased three times the 
original amount. This improvement is now 
bringing more than a quarter of a million 
dollars to the farmers of that county each 
vear. During the past few years the State 
of Illinois has also accomplished more in the 
B. than any other 
The educational work 


eradication of bovine T. 
state in the Union. 
along this line has been entirely through the 


use of the motion picture. 


The storage room of the Illinois State 
Educational Film Library 


(nother interesting example of the good ac- 
complished by the state “movies” is found in 
Polk County, which lies down near the Ken- 
tucky border, closely hemmed in by the 
Ozarks and impassable roads. While con- 
ducting a campaign with the dairy film the 
speaker requested those who had never viewed 
a motion picture to raise their hands—more 
than sixty per cent of the audience responded 
This was in 1921—today 


most of the state films have been shown from 


to the invitation. 


one end of the county to the other. 


Inception of State Educational Film Library 


The success of the dairy division in releas- 
ing valuable information through the motion 
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picture and the great demand for the use of 
the film brought forth the idea that a circu- 
lating state educational film library would be 
of untold value to the citizens of Illinois. 
Following up the inception of this idea, 
Governor Small suggested to the various de- 
partments that they immediately produce mo- 
tion pictures which would give a definite idea 
to the public of just what was being accom- 


plished by the “wheel of state.” 


Public Welfare Department Produces Picture 


The Department of Public Welfare was the 
first to organize for action. It was decided 
that a film portraying the life as it actually 
exists in state institutions would be instructive 
and at the same time entertaining. A scen- 
ario was prepared, naming the picture to be, 
“Illinois, the Organized Good Samaritan.” 
This scenario bound together in story form 
the necessarily dissociated institutional units. 
The story was founded on the Bible story of 
the Good Samaritan and brings out the fact 
that while we have not the Jericho Road, 
we do have the public institutions to care for 
the unfortunate, and that today “efficiency 
lies in intensive organization.” The produc- 
tion of the picture was under the personal 
supervision of the Department Director, Judge 


C. H. Jenkins. 





Basket weaving in the Illinois State 
Hospital for the Insane 


The Educational Screen 


The following groups are included in the 
screen version of public welfare activities. 
FIRST: 


various 


The state hospital for the insane, 
phases of care from. entrance 
through a period of observation and manner 
of classification, to method of parole in case 
of definite improvement, and discharge where 
recovery was evidenced; the use of occupation 
as a reconstructive therapeutic measure and 
modern methods of handling violently dis- 
turbed patients are all picturized. 

SECOND: The penal group—in like man- 
ner the prisoner is taken through the different 
forms of identification, period of observation, 
final classification and assignment of work 
needed to cope with the particular form of 
the prisoner’s behavioristic problem. The 
Progressive Merit System is explained through 
the use of charts and views of the new prison, 
which was so constructed as to be of value 
in intelligently carrying on this prison system. 

THIRD: 


ner of education and recreating at the State 


The Educational group (a) man- 


School for the Blind; (b) courses employed 
at the School for the Deaf, including the teach- 
ing of speech through the use of piano and 
drum in conveying vibratory waves of rhythm 
to the pupil; (c) Life in Illinois Soldiers 
Orphans Home is portrayed, showing a gen- 
uine home atmosphere and a definite program 
of education together with vocational guid- 
ance. 
FOURTH: 


linquents showing that constructive discipline 


State training schools for de- 


and education prevail in an endeavor to make 
these schools benevolent, corrective and con- 


structive, rather than incubators of crime. 


First Release to State Educational Exhibits 


The first release of this film was to the state 
educational exhibits, which are an attraction 
at county fairs throughout the state. The edu- 
cational exhibits are organized so as to com- 
prise five different fair circuits, some eighty 
fairs being covered. In addition to the exhibit 
tent, a large black top tent is carried for the 
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PZ longitudinal bare 
Metol center strip 
| or 18'- 0" x 
i * 2° Crown : c; “ 
7 The secret of modern concrete highways 
purpose of showing the moving pictures Marked Educational Results 
This tent is thirty by seventy feet, and carries Prior to the present time traditionary legend, 
, an equipment of chairs, silver screen, two port- vray with age and mysticism, has hung close 
able projectors, and electric fans for ven- to the state institutions. Cold corridors, un- 
tilation. About two hundred thousand peo naturally austere discipline, starvation, un- 
ple viewed this picture during the past two speakable atrocities have all been associated 
seasons. The total cost of this form of pres- with institution administration. Shudders and 
entation was about $.0299 per person. repulsion have greeted the mention of these 
Another manner of presentation has been abiding places of incarcerated saieignaiall 
through the effective work of the women’s The state has been able, through the visuali- 
clubs throughout the state. These clubs se-  jation of facts, to show that everything pos- 
cured the film for a guest night program and sible is being dome for the combat. aaa 
held the meetings in auditoriums seating a being of state wards; that in addition to phys- 
large number of people. Capacity houses ical care, the institutions maintain a program 
} were the result of advertising and untiring of well balanced amusements and activities 
effort to bring to their community this edu which tend to normalize the life of the insti- 
cational feature. The state furnished the film, 
tution charge. 
operator, projectors and a speaker, the recip- 
7 rocal requirement being that the audience Results have been marked by many letters 
must be no less than two hundred and fifty of appreciation that this knowledge has been 
pile ated dict the evant tee elk idiectionlh brought to individual attention; by the still 
Other organizations using this film are the Urgent requests for the film and by co-oper- 
Elks. Kiwanis. Lions Clubs. Chambers of Com ative interest extended on numerous occasions. 
merce. Many churches. too. have availed This may be summed by quoting from a news- 
themselves of this picture for Sunday evening paper clipping. “The taxpayers who saw the 
~ 


programmes. 


picture ‘Illinois the Good Samaritan’ will 
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meet the tax gatherer more cheerfully this 
spring because of their new appreciation of 
the work being done by the state for our un- 


fortunates.”” 


Highways and Waterways 


Simultaneously with the Public Welfare 
Department activities in motion picture pro- 
duction, the Department of Highways and 
Waterways contributed a highly educational 
film showing the process of modern road 
building from its inception as a narrow dirt 
lane to a broad expanse of hard concrete road. 
Step by step a modern highway is developed. 
The history of the slab and origin of stone and 
sand as taken from the ground is shown—then 
various processes of constructive work until 
we have our concrete road, one of the greatest 


attainments of modern engineering. 








The Cairo-Vandalia Road, Illinois 


A course of education in safety measures 
as pertains to road rules and regulations is 
projected and includes methods of marking 
roads; how to use the center line; the fact 
that pedestrians must walk on the left side 
facing the coming autombile, and the correct 
way te change a tire on a public highway. 
The film further shows the activity of the state 
highway police and their service to the people. 
Views are shown of the apprehension of speed- 
ers, the method of weighing loads—showing 
the penalty for overloading beyond the twelve 


ton on one axle weight. 


The Educational Screen 


Method of Release 

The method of release for the first year was 
successful, but not highly so. The first show- 
ings of this film were at county fairs. The 
picture was projected against a flat wall. 
Feeling that this was not a great success, a 
tunnel picture case was devised with pro- 
jection from behind the tunnel. This pro- 
duced a splendid picture which ran from 
early morning through the day, attracting a 
constant crowd. Many would return to as- 
certain a certain point in road safety, and ex- 
pressed much appreciation that such a manner 
The State 


feels that the actual visualization of this 


of education was made possible. 


knowledge has been and will be the means of 
decreasing the much dreaded accident. 

The number of people reached by this 
method is about five hundred thousand and the 
State does not feel that this particular picture 
has vet served its usefulness. With revision it 
was presented again throughout the season 
of 1925. 

Because of the untiring efforts of Ralph 
H. Benedict. under whose direction the film 
was produced, the picture is one which is 
not only of educational interest to the layman. 


but of great technical value to engineers. 


Other Educational Features 

The latest releases by the State Educational 
Film Library are the first of a series of IIli- 
nois Industrial and Travel pictures. They 
are as follows: Industrial:—Mining Coal,” 
“Mining Flurspar,” “Deep Waterways of IIli- 
nois.” Historic and Scenic: “The Last Visit 
of Lafayette to Illinois,” (A Centennial Pag- 
eant,) “Charm of the Mississippi Valley,” 
“The ‘Egypt’ of Illinois,” “The Country of 
Lincoln,” “Starved Rock and Rock Rivet 
Valley.” 

Film Library 

All of these pictures are kept in the State 

Film Room, and are in charge of the film 


(Concluded on page 61 
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A Film Lesson 


With Suggested Project-Problem Study of Life in the Middle Ages 


(Based upon Douglas Fairbanks’ film version 


United Artists) 


ErRcEL C. McATEER and Martian Evans 


Visual Education Department, Los Angeles City Schools 


I. THE PROBLEM 


ROJECT study of medieval history and 
life, 


life and town life and a brief study of cathe- 


stories, contrasting castle country 
drals and the crusades to show the influence 
of religion upon European knowledge and 


progress. 


II. INTRODUCTORY STORY 


Life in the Greenwood 
By Marion Florence Lansing, M. A 

YEVEN HUNDRED and more years ago the 
length and breadth of merry England was 
covered with great forests and stretches of 
woodland which men called the greenwood. 
Back of every village and town lay this beau- 
tiful greenwood, with its tall trees and its 
green glades and leafy nooks. Every farm 
reached away into it and every highway was 
When men had cleared their 
still there 


were acres and acres, and miles and miles of 


cut through it. 


farms and built their highways, 


wilderness into whose wooded depths no man 


had penetrated, and through whose tangled 


underbrush only the wild deer had ever made 


their way. 
To the forest of Sherwood went many men 
life and here 


weary of the town 


Hood 


Robin Hood had been outlawed in 


W ho were 


lived Robin with his band of merry 


yeomen. 
his vouth for killing the king’s deer. 


davs the free forest that God had made and 


In those 


the wild creatures that ran in it did not be 
long to the people, but to the king; and there 
was no safety for the man who had broken 
one of the thousand and one laws by which 
the forests were shut away from the people 


It had come about in this way. The nobles 


and advisers of the king had said to him, 
“You are king of all England; therefore all 
England that does not belong to someone else 
belongs to you; and therefore these trackless 
and untrodden forests that cover more than 
Then the 


kings, nobles and rich people made laws that 


two thirds of the land are yours.” 


no one should shoot the deer or even walk in 
the forests, unless they had paid the king a 


large sum of money. 


But the people said, “These forests belonged 


to our grandfathers 


and great-grandfathers 


before us. Then the 


and they are ours.” 
magistrates fixed heavier and heavier penal- 
ties until, in Robin Hood’s day, a man could 
be killed for killing one of the king’s deer. 
So it came about that when Robin Hood had 
killed a deer, he slipped away into the green- 
wood for safety, and there he lived for many 
long years. And because he was always fair 
and just, and because he was merry and kind- 
ly, and ready for any sport, and just as 
willing to acknowledge when he had been 
beaten, there came to him from all the forests 
and all the country round men who would 
be of his 


Before 


band—for all men love a leader. 


many years had come and gone 
Robin had gathered about him a company of 
They 
all loved him and served him and had many 
So also did 


the poor people and women and honest yoe- 


seven score brave and stalwart 


men. 
adventures in Sherwood Forest. 


men and gentle knights and all who were in 
distress love him and say of him, 
“Robin Hood is a courteous outlaw, 


Of him we have heard much good.” 
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I. TOPIC ASSIGNMENTS AND QUESTIONS 
(To be developed before film is shown) 

A CastcLe Lire in THE Mippie AcEs 
1 How a young man was trained for 
Knighthood 
2 What chivalry and knighthood taught 
3 Life in a medieval castle 
| Warfare in the middle ages 
5 ‘Tournaments or “Play Wars” 
6 The Crusades 
7 How and why Knighthood disappeared 
8 Feudal Castles (construction and 
furnishings ) 
9 Describe the giving of Knighthood 
10 Describe the ceremony of homage 
11 What powers tried to keep peace? 
B Country Lire IN THE MIDDLE AGEs , 
| How the land was divided 
2 The service of the vassals 
3 The King’s laws regarding forests and 
game 
(Robin Hood Stories) 
4 How the peasants lived 
5  Troubadours 
6 The early manor 
7 How towns came into being 
8 Serfs 
C Town Lire in THE MIDDLE AGEs 


1 How walls and watch towers were 
built to protect towns 
a. City walls of York, England 
2 How the townspeople made their liv- 
ing by manufacturing articles and 
selling them 
3 The life of an apprentice 
t Help given by the trade guilds to their 
members 
a. Rules of Guild 
5 The power of the merchant guilds 
6 The mystery plays of the religious 
guilds 
7 How the townspeople began to pro- 
gress in learning and civilization 
8 Free cities 


9 Hanseatic League 
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D RELIGION IN THE MippLe AGEs 


1 Cathedrals and churches 
2 The Crusades 
a Ancient engines of wat 
l Movable Tow ers 
2 Catapults 
3 Viking ships 
bh Karly pilgrimages to the Holy 
Land 
c The Council of Clarmont 
d The siege of Antioch 
e Second Crusade 
f Third Crusade 
¢ Enumerate the good things ac 
complished by the Crusades 
3 Richard-the-Lion Hearted 
a Richard and Saladin 
lb Richard and Blondel 
© Duke Leopold 
1 How the knowl- 


edge, travel, ship-building and trade 


Crusades increased 

5 Pope Urban 

6 Gregory VIII 

7 Innocent III 

8 Ancient Engines of War 

9 Peter the Hermit 

10 Walter the Penniless 

11 Siege of Jerusalem 

12 Accomplishment of the Crusades 

a Love of travel and growth of 

trade 

b Italian Cities profit by the trade 
with the East 

ce Growth of Commerce in Europe 

d What was learned from the East 
and the Moors 

e Breaking down of Feudalism 

f The 


building 


Crusades increase ship- 
e The Crusades increase trade 
h The Crusades a turning point in 
history 
IV. SUGCESTED WORD VOCABULARY 


(To be developed before film is presented) 


1 Chronicle 2 Jousting 
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Ballads | Impulsive 
Sinister 6 Chaplet of valor 
Equipment 8 Jenediction 


Pall 10 Perfidy 


LI] Infidel 


FILM CHARACTERS TO BE STUDIED 


(Before film is shown) 


Richard of the Lion Heart, England’s 
immortal king 

Prince John, the King’s brother 

Lady Marian Fitzwalter, chosen Queen 
of Love and Beauty 

Sir Guy of Gisbourne, intimate of 
Prince John 

Karl of Huntingdon, favorite of King 
Richard 

High Sheriff of Nottingham 

Robin Hood, a robber chiet 

Will Scarlet 

Friar Tuck 

Little John 

Allan-a-Dale 


QUESTIONS TO FOLLOW FILM 
What was meant by Medieval Eng- 


land ? 
Who was Richard of the Lion Heart? 
Why was Lady Marian Fitzwalter 


chosen Queen of Love and Beauty? 


Describe the character of Prince John. 


Who were the two contestants in the 


final event of the tournament? 

What significance of good luck had 
the Earl of Huntingdon? 

What advantage did Sir Guy of 
bourne take? 

What did King Richard accomplish 
in Palestine? 

Why did the English men seek refuge 
in Sherwood Forest? 


Who was Robin Hood? 


Gis 


VII. PROJECTS 
Draw plans and construct a cardboard 
or clay castle, showing the walls, 
the moat, the draw 


watch towers, 


bridge, etc. 


\ 


FILM 


— 


Vill. 
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Make weapons of the middle ages 

a Cross-bow 

b Two types of battle axes 

( Long-bow 

d Ancient cannon 
Make drawings or replicas of the mu- 
sical instruments used by the trouba- 
dours, the jesters and other classes of 
people during the middle ages. Find 
out how music was written and read, 
and how songs were passed on from 
Make a 


study of the use the guilds made of 


generation to generation. 
music 

Make original designs of decorated 
windows and doors such as were de- 
signed for cathedrals and other build- 
ings in the middle ages 

Make 


transportation by land and water dur- 


models showing methods of 
ing the middle ages 

Make a list of typical articles which 
were sold in shops by the merchants 
and made by apprentices 

Write the story of the first printing 
press 

Write original stories and illustrate 
these using as a setting for the narra- 
tive, castle life, country life or town 
life during the middle ages 

Write original poems of Knighthood 
or Robin Hood days 


Tell how the crusades increased knowl- 


edge, travel, shipbuilding and trade 
in Europe 
Construct Ancient Engines of War 

a Movable Tower 

bh Catapults 

ec Viking ship 

d Battering rams 
Draw a map of the Great routes of 
the crusades 


SUGGESTED DRAMATIZATIONS 
Dramatize a scene depicting the spec- 
tators gathering and knights preparing 
for a tournament 


(Concluded on page 59) 
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The Noon Hour Entertainment 


HERBERT GAY SISSON 


DAILY noon-hour entertainment, with 

a program devoted very largely to mo- 

tion pictures, is one of the features 
of the welfare activities of the National Cash 
Register Company, of Dayton, Ohio. At this 
big plant, often referred to as “the world’s 
model factory,” is a large auditorium called 
the N. C. R. Schoolhouse. It has a seating 
capacity of 2,300, a large stage, one of the 
finest pipe-organs in the country, and com- 
plete facilities for the showing of motion pic- 
tures and stereopticon slides. Every noon this 
capacious auditorium is thrown open to those 
of the 7,000 men and women employed in the 
plant who desire to avail themselves of this 
opportunity to enjoy the pleasures of the 
screen. 

The noon-hour entertainment is only one 
feature of an extensive welfare program, 
which is based upon the conviction that the 
human element is the most important factor 
in industrial life. The late Mr. John H. 
Patterson, founder of the Company, believed 
that an industrial plant should be made as 
attractive as possible for those employed in 
it. This, he maintained (and time has proved 
abundantly the correctness of his opinion) 
was not only a duty, but good business pelicy. 
He was the pioneer in industrial welfare work 
in America, and many of the features intro- 
duced by him have been quite generally 
adopted by other concerns. 

The National Cash Register plant is located 
in a residence section of Dayton, a mile and 
a half from the downtown district. Employees 
live in all parts of the city, and the majority 
are unable to get to their homes and back in 
the hour that is allotted at noonday. The 
Company feels that it is much better for the 
employees to enjoy a clean, wholesome enter- 
tainment than to spend this time in idleness. 
That they, too, appreciate this is shown by 
the fact that the auditorium is filled to ca- 
pacity for every program. 


Employees who wish to do so may eat 
their lunches during the program. Some 
carry these; for others box lunches are sold 
at cost prices by the Company. The greater 
number of employees, however, eat in the 
four large dining rooms provided by the 
institution, where substantial, hot meals are 
sold. Afterward they make their way, many 
of them, to the Schoolhouse for the latter part 
of the program. During this last half-hour 
the auditorium is always filled to capacity. 

Programs, as has been said, consist for the 


Although 


pictures of an educational nature are fre- 


most part of motion pictures. 
quently used; the principal object is to enter- 
tain, rather than to instruct. If the entertain- 
ment succeeds in taking the mind of the em- 
ployees off of whatever troubles they may 
have and sending them back to their work 
refreshed and happy, the entire aim of this 
feature of our welfare work has been ac- 
complished. 

The brevity of the program, and the fact 
that the dining hall patrons, who constitute 
the greater part of our audiences, can be in 
attendance not longer than 25 or 30 minutes, 
two-reel 


Much 


been experienced in acquiring enough high- 


make the and pictures very 


desirable for our use. 


one 


difficulty has 


grade films of an entertaining and whole- 
some nature that are readily adaptable to our 
programs. We have recently started running 
one six-reel feature a week, by dividing it 
into thirds and make it the feature attraction 
for three consecutive days. This has proven 
quite successful, and there is more competi- 
tion for seats in the auditorium when a feature 
picture is showing. 

To insure the maintenance of the high 
moral standards in keeping with an institution 
such as The National Cash Register Company, 
we maintain a Board of Censors of our own. 
Nothing of an immoral or suggestive nature 


is shown. 
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While the chief purpose of the noon-hour 
programs is the entertainment of employees, 
we.use many short educational pictures, show- 


ing magnificent scenery, manufacturing pro- 


What to Look for Out of 


Lf 


LUCILE 


“Falling all the night-time, 
Falling all the day, 
Silent into silence, 


From the far away. 


Never came the glory 
To the fields and trees, ad 
Never summer 
Thick and white as these. 


blossoms 


Folding, folding, folding, 
Fold the world away, 
Souls of flowers drifting 
Down the winter day.” 


snowflakes fall 
vently they float 


REAT 
the soft gray clouds; 
to earth 


mer’s wreckage. 


feathery from 
a lovely pall to cover sum- 
Exquisite jewels they are 

no two alike. and yet those of each fall are 
fashioned with sufficient similarity to tell one, 


versed in snow-lore. the story of their being. 


Lightly they pile high on the ever-greens, and 
turn vine-tangles into sparkling grottos, and 
lay an unbroken whiteness on the grourd that 


on the morrow will be writ upon with many 
a heiroglyphic of the woods 
hoof. 


by 


imprint of paw 


and wing-fannings, fairy-rings 


cilled 


made by flying leaves. 


pen- 
and tracings 
And that same frost 
that flowers the window pane, and holds the 


brook in thrall, will 


and split huge rocks asunder. 


blown 


orTass, 


wind 


rend great forest trees 


«. IX is one of Nature’s mystic numbers 
J we see it always in the snow-flake, in 
honey-comb, wasp-cells, and insect eyes; it 


often is repeated in the petals of a flower, in 


crystals and bird’s eggs within the nest. 


GREAT many of the forest folk have 
A long since cuddled down to their win 
and 
he 


gan, but now they are sunk so deep in their 


deathlike sleep, that they the 


The true hibernators were fat 
first 


ter’s sleep. 


sleek and comfortable when winter 


are unaware ol 
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cesses, news incidents, customs and events in 
Programs 
are also varied by songs, and musical per- 


foreign countries, and the like. 


formances from time to time. 


By OTS This Month 


BERG 
storms and the biting cold—for them there is 
no winter, only a sleep and an awakening. 
The 


river's edge, well sheltered by a crystal ice- 


muskrats travel fearlessly along the 
roof; and where the water, brawling over 
stones, defies the creeping snow-crusted fin- 
gers of ice that would still it, the water shrew 


The 


has left a lacy pattern of small tracks. 








a . " 
A snowy path to the frozen creek 


squirrel, sitting in a snow peaked pine gnaws 
off a cone and deftly opens it the seeds are 


eood. but hardly sufficient for a meal; hazel 


nuts are better fare, and all these that were 
available were hidden in his various store 
houses last fall. He is a careful fellow, 
seldom putting all his stores in one ware- 
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house. The small brown bat, so aptly called 
the “flitter-mouse,” has hung himself up in a 
cranny to sleep till summer. 


NE MAY often see spring-tails jumping 


about on the snow. They are quaint 


little creatures of the geologic past, some 
folks call them snow-fleas, though when seen 
through a magnifying glass they bear no re- 
semblance to a flea, but remind one a bit of 
rove beetles. Tiny white cyclops swim freely 
about in the icy water. Such astonishing 
little creatures they are, with a single red 
eye in the middle of their faces, and with 
arms where their ears should be. 

year the cotton- 


The cracked 


bark of the trunks and lower branches gives 


In every season of the 


Woods are handsome trees. 
way in the upper branches to silvery bark, 
smooth as cherry. At this time of the year 
each twig is tipped with a long slender bud. 
The ironwood twigs are tipped with groups 
of two or three hard little cone-like catkins 
that next Spring will form long, slender 
pollen-bearing catkins. The birches and the 
alders, too, bear winter catkins. The honey 


locust bristles like a porcupine. 
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when the 


NOME 


weather man predicts snow flurries, go 


crisp winter morning 
with a_ silence-loving companion prepared 
to tramp the woods and stay until the stars 
are out. What changing lights come with the 


cold 


early morning dims as soft, low snow clouds 


hours—the clearness of the 


assine 
passing 


gather. and blotting out the noonday sun 


send their light burden down; and as the 


afternoon wears on and clouds break up and 
turns the last remnants of 


scatter, the sun 


the flutry into a shower of cold. The sap 
phire deepens overhead—the sun sinks lower 
in a pale gold west and purple twilight 
Then build 
evening meal and watch the stars come out. 


look be- 


tween the Big Bear and the Little Bear where 


comes. your fire, prepare yout 


Take note of those you know and 
the Great Dragon sprawls, forever keeping 
watch that the Big Bear does not swallow the 
North Star. 


Orion and in a direct line with his belt. 


Sirius, the Dog star, lies east of 
Phen 
when you tire of stars, sit quietly and watch 
the fire die out dreaming of all 
“The myriad charms which make the earth 
so fair 


And life so sweet.” 


Among the Magazines and Books 


Conducted by the Starr 


OMMENTING upon the offer of Robert 

T. Kane to found a chair of cinemato- 
graphy, Iris Barry in The Spectator discusses 
possible New Projects of the Cinema. 


An offer has recently been made by Mr. Kane, 
said to be an American producer, to give £1,000 to 
wards founding a Chair of Cinematography in one 
of the large Though this 
is not the first time such a proposal has been made, 


American Universities. 


Mr. Kane’s offer comes at so important a moment in 
the history of moving picture photography that it 
is well worth considering what function the founda- 
tion of a Chair might fulfill. 


The realization that the cinema has a double ex 


istence is spreading. There is the cinema as we 
generally perceive it; a vast commercial enterprise, 


an immense popular entertainment, with the colossal 


studios where its merchandise is manufactured, the 


thousands of picture-palaces where its merchan 
dise is retailed, the cohorts of people engaged i 
staff-work, in 


scores of magazines run solely to publicize its efforts 


acting, in studio advertising, in the 


This cinema has great virtues, and them is 


among 
its particular virtue of giving to millions of peopl 


a form of recreation peculiarly fitted to our age, 


with a not very exalted point of view, but a point 


of view which is at least slightly international, some 


what democratic, extremely varied and distinctly 
calming. At its worst this cinema results in Cecil 


B. de Mille’s expensive and decorously-carnal spec 


tacles, and in the world-wide popularity of film 


stars like Valentino and Gloria Swansor who are 


the Prince Charming and the Cinderella of ou 


time. At its best this same cinema gives us travel 


film, the emotionally-moral melodramas like Griffith's 
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earlier work and “He Who Gets Slapped,” the cheap 
films like 
and—best of 
the finest tradition of farce 


but stimulating of costume 
“The Sea Hawk” 


all—a continuation of 


pageantry 


and “Scaramouche” 


as exemplified in all the film comedians from Max 
Linder and John Bunny, through Sidney Drew and 
Chaplin to Keaton, Lloyd, Semon and a host of 
smaller comics. 

cinema has come into 


But gradually a second 


imminent from the earliest 


with the 


being—it was always 


days—which though knit up larger and 


more popular cinema is very sharply distinct from 


it inasmuch as this second entity is not primarily 


an entertainment but a new and increasingly self 


conscious form of expression in a new medium 


Fundamentally this second cinema is to be found 
in any film which a reasonably intelligent and 


thoughtful person could see twice, or having seen 


once could remember, with some degree of aesthetic 
kind of 


unasked, through 


emotion. ‘There is the essence of a new 


beauty which creeps, sometimes 


the moving-picture cameras; and it is the pursuit of 


kind of 


the second, the uncommercial, the ideal part of the 


this new beauty which is the concern of 
cinema. 
But it (as does the 


better part of the theatre) in a world of unintelli 


leads a precarious existence 


gent films designed as and desired by the public as 
ephemeral entertainment. It is practically impos 
sible for anyone to try to make a long serious film 
unless he is pre 
deal of 

Also, 
the second cinema will, unless something happens, 
life. Of the people 


sincere 


without concessions to popularity 
pared to risk money; for it costs a great 


money to make any film even economically 


continue to lead a precarious 


who wish to make absolutely films there 


are two types. There are the best of the already 


existing directors, who have happily been given 


oceasional opportunities of making the kind of films 
than the kind of films 


they can make best, rather 


the public are supposed to like best. But these men 
are perpetually harassed by financial considerations 
who long to 


There are other men in every country 


try their hand in this new medium: but even if they 


had the chance to experiment, they do not know 
how to make films. It is no simple business. This 
is where a Chair of Cinematography would be in 
valuable. Its chief functions should be: 

To instruct intelligent, enthusiastic and likely 


people in the craft of film-direction in its manifold 
aspects. 

To teach and disseminate as widely as possible a 
sound theory of asthetics both in general and _ in 
regard 


particular in to cinematography. 


To encourage, by lectures and other means, a cur 
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towards the nature of the moving 


There is much work to be 


ious attitude 
picture viewed ideally. 
done here; there is as yet no critical standard, no 


recognition of the diverse tendencies and schools 
no analysis of the forces at work with- 
itself. 


and practical experiment made possible. 


of production 
in the film Research must be encouraged, 

It has also been suggested that one solution of 
many difficulties would be for the great producing 


concerns, the American ones in particular since 


they are the richest, to consider setting aside a 
proportion of their annual net profits for the pro- 
duction of an occasional absolutely non-commercial 
film. This most admirable scheme which could per- 
fectly well be run in conjunction with the proposed 
Chair 


essary 


of Cinematography, would provide the nec- 


funds, and would assure real hope for both 


amateur and professional experiment. And, most 
important of all, it would infinitely help forward 
the cause of progress. Progress must come. Audi- 


ences tire quickly of repetitions of banal films. It 


would pay the commercial cinema, consequently, 


to support and encourage the non-commercial ele- 


ment. Will the great American film-combines not 


seriously consider doing what the German com- 


biners have tried in the past—will they not each 


give a free hand to one talented director now and 
then, let him use an intelligent story specially de- 


vised for the screen, with actors (not necessarily 


famous ones) subtle enough to obey their director, 


with the 


most ingenious studio-staff in their em- 


ployment, and aim on that one great occasion at 
It would pay 
And 
suggested that we here in England 
should seek to revive our native film-industry by 


supreme achievement, not at profits? 


them ultimately, and not do honour alone. 


will it never be 
means of impeccably conceived and executed pic- 
tures as well as by profitable ones? There is never 


much to | 


e got out of working for money alone. 
Notice is made elsewhere in these pages of 

the organization of The Film Society in 

London. The Spectator goes on to say of 


this movement: 


Meanwhile, on the public as apart from the pro- 
fessional side, another movement is in progress with 
the foundation of “The Film Society” in London. 
rhis new Society has for its immediate object the 


showing of both new 


and old films of unusual in- 
terest to a limited membership on Sunday afternoons 
during the 


winter seasons, in the 


same way as 
plays are given for the Phoenix and Stage Societies 
on Sunday evenings. 


October 


The first season, which begins 


on Sunday, 25th, will consist of eight 


performances which, it is hoped, will be given at 
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the Tivoli, Strand. The subscription is conveniently 
low, since the Society is precluded from making any 
profit from its operations, and less possible members 
should fear to find themselves in unknown company, 
1 should add that original 
members and kindest supporters are Lord Ashfield, 
Mr. Roger Fry, Br. Bernard Shaw, Mr. St. Loe 
Strachey, Dame Ellen Terry and Mr. H. G. Wells. 
The number of members will necessarily be limited 
which the 
allotted 
Secretary, 


among the Society's 


to the capacity of the theatre in per- 


formances are and seats will be 
strictly in order of The 


Miss Harvey, of 56 Manchester Street, London,—. 1, 


given, 
application. 


will gladly supply details. 

Apart from showing new films such as are not 
often seen in ordinary cinemas, and reviving others, 
the Film Society has of course ulterior motives. 
It hopes to draw together all those peop'e who take 
the cinema seriously. It hopes that foster-societies 
will spring up in all the great towns, not only in 
England but in Europe and America. As a matter 
of fact, one such is already being formed in New 
York. Few in comparison with the whole 
audience of hundreds 


actually numerous enough to begin to make their 


cinema 
of millions of people, but 
wants felt, there are people who, tired: of white- 
haired mothers and dazzlingly stupid heroines going 
through impossible love-affairs, want to see the best 
films of all kinds without having to suffer twenty 
inanities in order to enjoy one good picture. If 
these people can be drawn together, it would be 
possible in time to establish a network of picture 
houses open daily, one to each large town, in which 
the best films of all kinds, from weekly pictorials 
and scientific films to farces and tragedies, can find 
an audience. Sincere and intelligent films do get 
made somehow or other, and if the Film Society can 
do something towards making it possible for the 
intelligent public to have a means of seeing them 
without having to endure a great deal that is in- 
ferior, it will be more than justified. And what 13s 
more it will be playing its part in a new and very 
vital movement of which the proposed foundation ot 
a Chair of Cinematography, and the suggestion, not 
by any means impractical, that the rich corporations 
rise annually from the dead 


should deliberately 


levels of commerce, are an expression. 


HE of the 


children as developed and sponsored by 


success movie matinee for 
a large western theatre circuit is recounted 
by Regge Doran in Social Progress for 
October. Some of the principles underlying 
the project of furnishing wholesome enter- 


tainment to the juvenile audience are stated 
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by the writer, under whose direction the work 
was done. 

The motion picture, as such, we will all agree, is 
Neither are 


most of our classics in literature juvenile reading. 


not primarily juvenile entertainment. 


Yet the wise schoolmaster and parent choose these 
classics carefully, with an abridged edition here, 
and a simplified one there, in order to meet the 
child 
his taste for the really worth-while. 


desire in the for reading, and so cultivate 


The same care and discrimination may be used, 
indeed has been used in some localities, in regard to 
showing motion pictures to children, and with great 
success. 

Boys and girls do not remain children always; 
therefore, their taste in films should be so cultivated 
that when they reach years of discretion they will 
demand only pictures of quality. 

The only way to create this taste for good pictures 
is to show the child of to-day and adult patron of 
tomorrow carefully selected, interesting film product. 

Teachers in California in the districts where these 
“School Matinees”’ 


heartily and willingly. 


given, co-operated most 


They found the child better 


were 


fitted by them for his daily lessons. They discovered 
that his studies in history, in geography, in natural 
history were meaning more to him because of the 
films he was seeing at his moving picture matinee. 
Soon teachers in various departments, for instance 
the department of music, definitely correlated the 
“School Matinees” 

Now there is no commercial group in the world 


with their own work. 


that can alone make selection of films to fit all needs. 
This discrimination must rest finally with the par 
ents themselves. They must contact, and constantly 
contact, this powerful influence which has come into 
our everyday life. No father or mother can afford 
not to see motion pictures. To guide their children, 
parents must keep pace with them, and we must 
all admit that that pace to-day is being largely set 
by the screen. 

fact will 


motion 


this they 


local 


wake up to 
their 


theatre a community center. 


When parents 
sincerely try to make picture 
Useless general com- 
plaints will be displaced by concrete action, which 
will take the form of intelligent co-operation with 
the motion picture theatre-manager. In the hands 
of the parents, then, rests the fate of motion pic 
tures for children. Proper matinee performances 
will immediately come into being when complete 
established 


To my mind, this co-operation 


co-operation is between the _ parents 


and the exhibitor. 
can be really constructive only when parents are 
interested enough and make effort enough to send 
their and girls regularly to the 


or take boys 
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Children’s Matinees. With the parents thus aroused 
to do their part in solving the problem, the in- 
dustry at large, through the medium of the ex- 
hibitor, will bend all efforts to supply the demand 


for really worth-while photoplays. We can not afford 


to close our eyes to the fact that motion pictures 


are the greatest of all influences in the lives of 


children to-day. 


R. DAVID FLAHERTY writes a long 
account in the October issue of Asia 
of the difficulties he and his co-workers en- 
countered while filming the South Sea fiim, 
‘Moana of the South,” which required nearly 
a year of searching to find the drama and 
types. Not only did the Samoan climate pre- 
sent many problems, such as the effect of the 
corosive air on the development of their 
film and on their equipment, but their enemies 
—both of them white men—tried to hinder 
their work. They were the Serpents in 
Eden, which is the title Mr. Flaherty has 
used for his article. 
One of these men was a South Sea trader 


called Bauer to whom was entrusted all their 


interests and business. Mr Flaherty has 
drawn a realistic picture of this well-known 
character in fiction, whose word was law 


among the natives, who trembled at the men- 
tion of his name. He was a Prussian to his 
fingertips but although he had a military 
The 


predominant note in his life was the stage, as 


bearing, he was not a military man. 


he had been thwarted in his youth by his 
father in his ambition to be an opera singer; 
so that he acted out. his operatic roles in 
everyday life and played on the natives 
:vmpathies. 

Their 


missioner, allied himself with Bauer and re 


other enemy, the resident com 
fused to take any action against him when 
Mr. Flaherty’s party disclosed to the com- 
missioner the various ways in which Bauer 
had overcharged them for their buildings, 
food and sundries. Bauer, on his part, re- 
monstrated with the film people for their 
kind treatment of the Samoans and the high 


wages that were paid to them. He then 
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spread reports that they were misrepresenting 
the natives and were faking a film for the 
Such 
troubles would stop the work on the film 


benefit of the great American public. 


until peace would again be established and 
the film go on. That they were able to bring 
the film back was due to the fact that the 
commissioner was revealed as a degenerate and 
had betrayed the trust of the government and 
Bauer was of the same stamp. 

With no prospect of the completion of his 
big task yet in sight, it is probable that it will 
be at least seven or eight months more before 
Flaherty will return to New York where the 
many thousands of feet of film will be edited 
and cut to the required length. 

N illustrated article, Why Teach Pho- 

tography, written by J. V. Ankeney, 
appears in the September number of the Mid- 
west School Journal. Mr. Ankeney makes the 
initial statement that within the last quarter 
century the mechanics of photography has 
becn so simplified that amaterr photography 
that 


sooner or later every American boy or girl 


is practically universal, and he says 


has some kind of camera. 


The camera and photography in the hands of the 


boys or girls give them a new tool and a new 


medium for recording their experiences and of ex- 


themselves. At present the pupil receives 


language 


pressing 


training in oral and written expression 
and interpretation. He is also given an opportunity 
to learn to appreciate art and music expression and 
to express himself, if he will, in music and art. Why 
not training in pictorial expression and _ interpre- 
tation in photography? 

The above paragraph would suggest that amateur 
photography might prove the stepping stone to art 
and its pleasant companionships. Dean Henry 
furner Bailey in his excellent book, Photography a 
Fine Art, has this to say, “Photography has led 
thousands upon thousands of people into the magic 
world of pictorial art, where the masters of painting 
offer 
joy to the 
this book 
journey of the 
from the Land of 


Desire, is my hope Nes 


freely radiant perennial 


That 
shortening the 


companionship and 


open minded lover of beauty. 


may prove 


helpful in 


lusty and hopeful photographer 
to the Land of Heart’s 


At any rate he needs the train- 


Longing 


ing afforded by a course in photography in order 
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that he may know what can be photographed, what 
is worth photographing and how to intelligently 
direct the technical photographer, who may do the 
work for him. 

Again the amateur photographer soon finds that 
this field of light painting or photography which he 
has entered involves problems of both physics and 
chemistry. The chemistry of photography and the 
physics of photography may serve as motivators for 
portions of physics and chemistry and perhaps a 
discovery of permanent interest for one or the other 


of these fields. 


That instruction in photography is essential 
is evidenced by the fact that pressing the 
button and having the film developed does 
not constitute good photography. Further- 


more, the writer asserts, it costs no more 


to make a good picture than a poor one. 


The difference lies in the fact that to make a 
good picture rather than a poor one implies certain 
specialized knowledge, skills and attitudes on the 
part of the photographer—skill in selecting the 
subject, skill in composition or arrangement of the 
picture, skill in lighting and in correct exposure, 
skill in finishing the picture is very necessary. Know]- 
edge of what constitutes a good picture, of good 
lighting, and arrangement etc., is also necessary if 
that would talk for 


we would produce pictures 


themselves. 

In commenting upon the statement often 
made, that pictures are universal language, 
Mr. Ankeney says: 


I wonder if just anyone can read a picture? What 
experience and practice does it take to read a pic 
None at all? 
read pictures just as we learn to read books. An- 


ture? Far from it. We can learn to 
other statement which is often made is to the effect 
that pictures never lie. This statement has found its 
way into textbooks and the pathetic part of it all is 
that many people believe it. It is the business of 
the skilled photographer to make pictures tell the 
truth as to line, form, position, tone graduation, and 
to so arrange the whole picture that it is pleasing to 


the eye. 

There are definite vocational possibilities 
for the trained photographer. In addition 
to furnishing illustrations for newspapers, 
magazines and advertisements, there is the 
science of 


photo-engraving, a specialized 


branch, motion picture photography, the field 
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of the lantern slide for the photographic- 
artistic educator, and radiography or X-ray 
photography. 

In view of the fact that our schools are giving 
differences 


more and more attention to individual 


and to individual interests and are paying in 
creased attention to providing vocational informa- 
tion with a view to providing a basis for intelligent 
vocational choice and since photography is of itself 
fascinating and offers possible contracts with physics, 
chemistry and art and also offers dozens of voca 
tional opportunities it would appear that use should 


be made of photography in our curriculum. 
N amusing contribution by Jo Swerling 
appears in The Nation of October 21st 
with the heading The Picture Papers Win 
or What These Newsless Newspapers are 
doing to American Journalism, in which 
he makes the statement plentifully supplied 
with proof that “the tabloid picture paper has 
attacked intrenched eight-column journalism 
and threatens to become a new, mongrel 
Fourth Estate.” 
Medill 
of Chicago, who started it all, will come to New 
York to live. When the New York 
Daily News reaches a steady circulation of over 
per day—and that 
Mr. Patterson will pack up 


And, in a short time, Joseph Patterson 


It’s a promise. 


a million copies may be to 
morrow or the day after 
his belongings, say farewell to Colonel McCormick, 
his partner, take leave of the staff of the Chicago 
Tribune, and will come to New York to take active 
charge of the tail that is now so joyously wagging 
the dog. When the News reaches the million mark 
(its daily average for the last six months was 
920,956) it will 


any daily newspaper in the United States. 


have the greatest circulation of 


Tabloid journalism in New York is only seven 
years old. The history of its growth makes a mush 
room seem like a century plant. Tabloids have been 
appearing all over the country since Mr. Patterson 
started his. Young Cornelius Vanderbilt took the 
hint. Mr. Hearst read the handwriting on the Bu/ 
letin board. His friend “Fingy” Conners of Buffalo 
joined the parade. Less important newspaper pub 
lishers hopped on the band wagon, and Bernart 
litters, de 
knows the 


Macfadden, who whelps magazines in 
line. Mr. Macfadden 


calisthenics of publishing. “Tabs” are good for the 


cided to get in 


circulation. Today he has only one daily tabloid. 


In the near future he hopes to have his daily dozen. 


The non-tabloids began to bestir them 
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selves uneasily. The News by now had a regular 
daily circulation of more than 900,000 with an occa- 
sional break over the million mark on good days; its 
Sunday paper was more than a million. The Mirror 
reached about 250,000; the Graphic 97,000. A total 
of almost 1,300,000 tabloid readers every day. What 
was responsible for it? 
Pictures, of course. 
N REGARD to the prize short subject, 
“The Voice of the Nightingale,” which won 
the Riesenfeld gold medal for the most novel 
of the year, the Philadelphia Record com- 
ments editorially: 


“The Voice of the Nightingale” is not a feature 
It is but an incident in the program. Yet it typifies 
what our idea of motion pictures for children ought 
to be. To its production have been brought a 
poetical artistry, rarely equaled in the studios that 
provide our daily entertainment. Half fairy tale 
and half reality, it deals with a tragedy in bird 
life and teaches a lesson to the thoughtless little 
humans who are too often responsible for such 
calamities. Its pathos—for pathos marches always 
side by side with humor, in which, strange to say, 
this tragedy abounds—must appeal alike to the 
grown-ups and the little folk. 


A trivial thing, perhaps, this story of bird life 
a thing that the producers probably classify with 
travel and outing films as a filler. But it is deserving 
of higher honors as an illustration of what might 
be done with the movies as a contribution to juve 
nile training along wholesome and helpful lines. 
If Will Hays shall tell us that “The Voice of the 
Nightingale” is commercially a failure, we shall 
throw up our hands in despair and charge what we 
have regarded as the sins of the producers wholly 
to an unappreciative public. But we shall not be- 
lieve without the personal testimony of the high 
priest of the temple of screen art, that the making 
of such a picture is equivalent to casting pearls 


before swine. 

We cheerfully contribute this much of free a 
vertising to a picture that ought to succeed 

In that connection, it is interesting to note 
that the producer of the film, L. Starevitch, 
a Russian who has worked in France for a 
number of years and has made many short 
subjects which have won considerable suc- 
cess abroad, has been engaged by an American 
company for a period of five years, beginning 


January first. 
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Starevitch, it is said, has in the past worked 
alone and has kept his process secret. The 
first picture to be made under his new con- 
tract will be “The Queen of the Butterflies,” 
based on a famous Russian fable. 


sy editorial in The Christian Science 
Vonitor, under the caption Tippling 
on and off the Screen, says in part: 


Many thoughtful and observing persons in the 
United States, among whom, no doubt, are those 
who could not be called captious critics, have seen 
fit to deplore the frequent portrayal, upon motion 
picture screens and upon the stage, of drinking 
scenes. Such portrayals have been objected to 
chiefly upon the ground that the false and mis- 
leading impression is thus given that social indulg- 
ence in intoxicating liquors is a common, rather 
than an exceptional, custom among American men 
and women who stand as the representatives of 
society, and that violations of the law are winked 
at and condoned by those who, in fact, denounce 
and condemn them. 


If any logical defense of the continuing tendency 
of producers and exhibitors to ignore such protests 
has been offered it has usually been insisted that 
only in that manner can a correct portrayal of the 
dramas which appeal to the larger audiences be 
presented. A recent event given wide publicity in 
many of the newspapers may serve to enlighten 
the American people in their search for an answer 
to the oft-repeated query, Who shall be the final 
judge te decide what is and what is not the stand- 
ard of moral excellence to be observed and followed? 
It is circumstantially related that a cargo of what 
ire described as “pre-war” liquors of a value esti- 
mated at $10,000, consisting of fourteen barrels, 
being transported by a prominent and wealthy 
motion-picture producer from his home in Holly- 
wood, Calif., to his home on Fifth Avenue, New 
York, was taken by force of arms from the car in the 
New York terminal yards and carried away by 
so-called “hi-jackers.” 


It is not claimed, so far as known, that this some- 
what large stock of liquors was to be used as part of 
the “properties” still deemed to be so necessary in 
the production of acceptable motion pictures. One 
is inclined to the impression that the draughts im- 
bibed by the stars and hirelings of the legitimate 
ind screen stages are more potable and less con- 
fusing to thought and action than even the pre-war 


contents of the purloined barrels which had 
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journeyed across the continent only to fall into the 
hands of unscrupulous enemies of organized society, 

No one expects the hi-jackers, so called, to effect, 
unaided, the emancipation of the screen from the in- 
fluences of those who defend or condone the posses- 
sion or use of intoxicating beverages. The methods 
of those thus designated, themselves a by-product of 
the rum-running industry, are reprehensible. They 
have only added another to the crimes of the boot- 
leggers and nullificationists. But their most recent 
exploit has served to enable a considerate and com- 
placent public to put its fingers, as it were, upon a 
vital spot in a structure whose growth and develop- 
ment many have watched with interest, if not with 
pride. 


ie COMMENTING upon a recent showing 
of a motion picture in an aeroplane—said 
to be the first exhibition of the sort in America 
—William J. Reilly, writing editorially in 
The Moving Picture World says: 


Now, moving pictures have been exhibited in 
queer places before. In an igloo on the rim of 
the Arctic the Eskimo has been startled by slow 
movies of himself, his seal and his polar bears. On 
a coral isle in the South Seas the cannibal has gazed 
in wonder at his own behavior. 

But up in the clouds above Long Island one 
the mo- 





great dream clasped hands with another 
tion pictures and passenger service in the air. The 
meeting was more than the product of an exploita- 
tion mind. It showed anew that the heights of the 
motion picture as a medium of entertainment are 
far flung as the sky. 

A few pounds of celluloid, a few pounds of pro- 
jector and an airplane wings over land or sea with 
a laugh in its heart! 

Get the picture, not so very many years ago, of 
a row of still cameras standing at the turn of a race 
track, to make a “moving” picture of a horse race. 
Then get the picture of two rows of audience, sitting 
in the cabin of an airplane; tearing through space 
at one hundred miles an hour. 

The motion picture has climbed skyward on the 
shoulders of a scientific giant—aviation. Every 
day a tiny strip of celluloid reaches out and clasps 
an art or a science to itself with hoops of steel. 

The motion picture is the meeting place of all the 
arts and of all the sciences. The infant industry, 
but born in the lap of the Gods and there reared. 

Far and wide, as well as high, the movie 
invades the distant places. There is already 
at least one Eskimo exhibitor on this conti- 
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nent who makes a business of movie enter- 
tainment, although his showings involve car- 
rying the film three hundred miles by dog 
train from Calgary, his nearest shipping point. 


ILM recommendations of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers are 
published in the Child Welfare Magazine of 
December, under the title What to See, by 
Elizabeth K. Kerns, National Chairman of the 


Motion Picture Committee. 


HE first of The Confessions of an 

Actor by John Barrymore begins in the 
October number of The Ladies Home Journal. 
After reviewing his early career and reflect- 
ing on his own aversions to playing a role— 
even that of Hamlet—until he became stale in 
it, he observes: 

The actor of today has an opportunity to get 
variety of work through acting in the films. In the 
beginning, a great many persons of the theatre and 
out of it looked upon the movies as an inferior art. 
It isn’t. Pictures often go wrong just as stage plays 
do and are devoid of art. I was, myself, connected 
with what was probably the worst picture ever made. 
Not only did I play a part in this, but I had a great 
deal to do with the making of it. Come to think of 
it, it is quite a distinction that in all this great 
industry of the screen which has turned out so 
many bad pictures I was largely responsible for 
about the worst picture I ever saw. 

A Tour of the World via the Motion 
Picture 

This is the title of a pamphlet just com- 
piled by Edward Mayer, Secretary of the 
Department of Visual Instruction, University 
of California, Extension Division. It lists 
the motion pictures available through the De- 
partment at Berkeley, by countries, so that 
starting at San Francisco, it is possible to 


visit the world via the films. The foreword 


says “some of the films were secured from 
foreign governments and others from various 
sources in this country. It is seldom that 
such a large number of geographical films 
have been gathered together in one library, 
containing 195 motion pictures on 48 coun- 


tries.” 
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Notes and News 


CONDUCTED BY THE STAFF 


More High Speed Pictures 

News of inventions and perfections in the 
art of photography and reproduction follow 
Recently a 


London dispatch reported a camera invention 


rapidly on each other’s heels. 


capable of taking 5000 pictures a second. 
The process is said to have been invented as 
the result of war problems, and by use of this 
ultra-rapid camera the flight of a rifle bullet 
in the process of explosion or the impact of 
a shell on an armored plate are visible. 
Another Talking Film 

Somewhat later comes news of a company 
formed to introduce a new talking film to the 
American market—an invention owned by a 
Swiss company. The report says, “One of 
the chief technical features is what is known 
as a kathodophone, a microphone for which 
its sponsors claim an ability to obtain pure 
sounds. There is also an electrical amplifier, 
described as a highly perfected technical 
achievement, and an ultra-frequency lamp, 
which transforms electrical current in sound 
waves into a luminous patch which illumi- 
nates the film. The same apparatus which 
projects ordinary film can be used for the new 
acoustic film.” 

And Again! 

“Plastic Auditions and Wireless Movies” is 
the title of the following paragraph from 
Moving Picture World of December 5th: 

Science again shows its hand. ‘Two interesting 
reports have come to us from overseas which are of 
interest to production men in general. The first one 
comes from Berlin where a scientist and musician by 
the name of Heinrich J. Kuchenmeister has dis- 
covered that sound may be “felt” and reproduced in 
three dimensions. He has also utilized the new 
acoustic principles he has discovered, in devising and 
constructing a number of instruments which will 
bring about drastic changes in reproducing instru 
ments. His principal proofs that sound coming from 


a single source finds a double receptivity in the 


human ear; and from out of Russia comes the in- 
formation that a professor in the Saratov University, 
Leningrad, by the name of Dr. V. Popov has invented 
a device which will transmit photographs of moving 
objects with a wireless transmission. Both scien- 
tific assertions are being given serious consideration 


and value by experts. 
London and Leipzig Also Busy 


A London cable reported in the New York 
Times brings news of the perfection of a 
process for synchronizing motion and sound. 
The first showing was conducted before the 
Radio Society which was startled to see and 
hear roosters crowing, dogs barking and sheep 
bleating. 

The sounds from the loud speakers fit the 
movement of the mouths with minute accu- 
racy. Dancing with music audible also seems 
lifelike, reports the paper. 

\s with radio, sound is converted by a 
microphone into electrical waves which are 
recorded by a sensitive cell of the invention. 
Elwell, the inventor, asserts that the new 
method is inexpensive, and that many subjects 
not effective on the screen are now opened up. 


The transmission of film by radio is a prob- 


lem which has been engaging the attention of 


scientists at the University of Leipzig, where 
a radioscope, a new machine for the trans- 
mission of script or photographs and motion 
pictures by wireless, has been invented by Dr. 
Carolus. ‘Tests are planned in the near future 
under the auspices of the Radio Corporation 
of America and the German Telefunken Com- 
pany. The Times said: 

“The technical development of the Carolus inven- 
tion, Dr. Schroeter, the German Telefunken Co.’s 
chief scientist, reports, has reached the point where 
its application on a commercial basis has become en- 
tire feasible. This is understood to have been dem- 
onstrated in private experiments over the radio be- 
tween Berlin and Leipzig. 

“Count Arco, technical director of the Telefunken 
Co. and himself an inventor declares that the Carolus 
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radioscope, or telechirograph, since it may be used 
over telegraph or telephone wires or cable, will 
revolutionize the distribution of motion-picture films 
and consequently the entire film industry throughout 
the world. When the invention is applied across the 
Atlantic, the Count says, an American photoplay can 
be projected right from Hollywood to the screen of 
any or every German moving picture house. 

“The result will be, he predicted, the disappearance 
of the middleman and film distributing agencies. 
Moreover, great economy will be realized through the 
fact that positive prints will no longer have to be 
made from negatives. 

“A paper surface ten centimeters square, bearing 
either writing or a photograph, can be transmitted by 
wireless or wire by the Carolus instrument in a few 
seconds, it is said, and ultimately transmission will 
become instantaneous. Telegrams, it is argued, will 
become much cheaper, since instead of a message 
being sent word by word in the Morse alphabet, it 
will be dispatched all at once—and be received in 
the sender’s own handwriting. 

Sereen Theatre Guilds Organized 

Almost simultaneously have appeared two 
news items bearing on the “little theatre move- 
ment” as applied to films. In New York City 
the International Film Arts Guild, Inc., has 
engaged a Broadway theatre for the show- 
ing of selected productions from among the 
best of the past. A number of film reviewers 
have been asked to contribute lists of what 
they consider the ten best productions made 
to date. From these lists an advisory council 
expects to make its selections. Renewal of 
many of the old screen classics is ex- 
pected through the Guild—among them 
Broken Blossoms, The Golem, Cabinet of Dr. 
Caligari, Woman of Paris, The Miracle Man, 
The Birth of a Nation and Intolerance. 


In London a similar move has been made. 
There a guild which has been named the 
Film Society has been founded to sponsor the 
showing of pictures which reach a certain 
artistic standard. It will also renew a number 
of films of former days. 

The Tivoli theatre is being used for per- 
formances. The initial program on October 
25th included Wax Figures, a stylistic film 
with Emil Jannings, Werner Krauss and Con- 
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rad Veidt. 
all the cubistic work that has been done in 
Europe, besides such films as Warning 
Shadows, Greed, The Last Laugh, The Mar- 


number of 


Future programs will embrace 


riage Circle and a (merican 
pictures. 

Membership in the society, which is run on 
a subscription basis, is limited to the capacity 
of the house. 
A Non-Profit Theatre to Encourage Bet- 

ter Pictures 

Members of the Women’s National Demo- 
cratic Club of New York City have appointed 
a committee to help educate picture-going 
folk. The chairman, Amelita Summerville, 
announced that 
against undesirable pictures, nor will there 


there will be no crusade 


be a censorship. She states in part: 

“Our plans will be chiefly along the lines of 
helping to educate the motion picture public 
to the necessity of encouraging the production 
of better pictures of the artistic, educational 
and character building type.” 

It is planned to conduct a non-profit theatre, 
charging admission prices which will but 
cover operating costs. 

A Novel Museum in Utah 

The State of Utah, in co-operation with the 
Federal Government, proposes to develop a 
National Park of several hundred acres, en- 
closing a fossil area in which the Utah din- 
osaurs may be displayed “in the open” in an 
unusual natural museum. The press report 
says: 

“It is proposed to make Utah’s famous din- 
osaur quarries, in the eastern section of the 
State, a national park of several hundred 
acres. The immediate area of the fossil form- 
ations already has been designated a national 
monument. 

Dr. Earl Douglas, geologist and anthropo- 
logist and for many years in the employ of 
the Carnegie Institute obtaining dinosaur ex- 
hibits, proposes a Utah natural museum some- 
what along the lines of the Stone Mountain 
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Memorial in Georgia. Instead, however, of 
carving the figures in the stone, it is intended 
to chisel out. in bas-relief, the remains of the 
side of the 


pre-historic animals on_ the 


canyon.” 
Motion Pictures Within the Arctie Circle 

Earl Rossman, the photographer who re- 
cently completed “Kivalina of the Icelands,” 
a motion picture record of life as it is lived 
on the top of the world, established head- 
quarters while engaged in his photograph 
hunting in the cabin of Captain Roald Amund- 
sen at Wainwright, Alaska, eighteen degrees 
from the North Pole. 

At the very tip of the American Continent, 
ninety miles north of Wainwright, the young 
explorer put on the first motion picture show 
ever witnessed by the Eskimos there. The per- 
formance was staged in the open, while the 
ereat awe-inspiring northern lights blazed in 


the skies above. \ bed 


screen, and on this improvised curtain were 


sheet served as a 
flashed pictures of native African folk dances 
that had the Congo. It 
might be thought offhand that African dances 


Rossman filmed in 
would convey little or nothing to the minds 
of ink&bitants of the Arctie Circle. but that 
The Eskimos understood 
these tropical folk dances. recognizing the 


that is 


was not the case. 


underlying rhythm characteristic of 


every primitive dance. Each race may have 
its own per uliar twists. curves and measures 
in its native dance. but the foundation is 


With the fadeout 


of the picture thrown on the screen by Mr. 


basically the same. final 


Rossman. the Eskimos burst into applause. 


Film Service of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture 

The report of the Secretary of Agriculture 
for 1925 summarizes the work of the Depart- 
ments motion picture service. 

During the year, 28 new educational motion pi 
tures were completed and 30 old films were revised. 
The department now has a film library of 1,862 reels 
available for distribution, consisting of from 1 to 
50 copies of more than 200 different pictures. Ship 


ments of films to cooperative users numbered 4.260 
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an increase of 33 per cent over the previous year and 
1923. Actual attend- 
ance at showings of department films totaled nearly 
3,000,000. 


showings not 


double the number made in 


Conservative estimates of attendance at 
and of films purchased by 
State extension services and other agencies indicate 
that 900,000,000 persons saw department films during 


reported 


the year. 


German Invention Eliminates Big Pro- 
duction Sets 

It is reported that American rights have 
been secured by one of the larger produc- 
ing companies to an invention perfected in 
Germany. Edgar Ansel Mowrer in press des- 
patches describes the use of this invention 
in Ufa productions. 

“An 


does the 


elaborate series of mirrors and magnifiers 
trick and the invention consists of the 
methods whereby such double photography can be 
Already the Ufa Film 


Co.. has shown the first film, ‘Jealousy,’ which was 


accomplished satisfactorily. 


made with the new process. The result is only partly 
satisfactory, sinc the line of separation between the 
model and the real size background can be detected. 
But a 
released, eliminates these difficulties. 

“Now 


huge, elaborate sets in their 


new film, ‘Metropolis, which is soon to be 
the Ufa people are scrapping nearly all 
‘movie town’ at Neu- 
babelsburg near Berlin. 

*The 


immense. 


possibilities of the technique are 
Baby crocodiles can be shown as man- 


eating dragons. 


new 


Lilliputians can swarm over Gul- 
liver and man and crocodiles and Lilliputian and 


taken 


Gulliver can be simultaneously as a com- 
plete scene, 
“Another possibility is in taking the scenery in 
one place and the actors in another thousands of 
between the two 
being given by mirrors and magnifiers. 
“The inventor of the method, Eugen Schuefftan, is 


a painter 


miles away, the proper relation 


who for four years experimented and 
finally succeeded in selling his patent to the Ufa 
Company. The Soviet Government is negotiating for 
the Russian rights. 

“Schuefftan hopes only to make enough money to 
enable him to return soon to his paint and canvases.” 


England Expresses an Opinion 

In a recent voting contest conducted by the 
London Daily Chronicle to determine the most 
popular films shown in England, “Abraham 
Lincoln” won third place with 698,000 votes. 
The highest vote given a picture was 735,000. 
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The Theatrical Field 


Conducted by MaArcuUERITE ORNDORFF 


Theatrical Film Reviews for January 


THE GOLD RUSH (United Artists) 


I saw it in all the blare and glamor of 
a big metropolitan first run, under circum- 
stances which practically forced me to the 
that it must be the 
Being by 


immediate conclusion 
eighth wonder of the movie world. 
this time slightly wary of sudden enthusiasms 














The lone prospector in “The Gold Rush” 


where motion pictures are concerned, and 
trusting time to temper my judgment, | 
purposely forgot “The Gold Rush” for a few 
months. [I still find it possible, however, to 
see in the latest Chaplin work some measure 
of greatness. 

It contains practically nothing new. As 
for gags, I observed only one that had any 
of the novelty of comparative recentness. 
That was the “Oceana Roll” as performed by 
the little prospector with two French rolls, 
which he manipulated with two forks thrust 


To me it was the highest point 
in the comedy. Not that the 
but the tricks are all old. 
at them often and often, but you laugh again 


into them. 
rest is dull, 


You have laughed 


because Chaplin is so deft at them. 


Directorially the picture approaches a 


masterpiece. It is like no one else in the 
world but Chaplin. Time after time he lays 
his foundation, builds slowly and carefully 
for his laugh, reaches his climax, and then 
concludes his sequence in a fury of sidesplit- 
instances come to 


ting activity. Two such 


my mind. The first is the place where the 
starving prospector is faced by a bear. There 
is the first fear, the dash for safety, the 
thought of the gun, the difficulties encounter 
ed by one who has no previous experience to 
guide him in shooting a bear, the many false 
starts, the final successful shot, and then 
with the true buffoon’s happy disregard of 
any intermediate steps between shooting and 
eating—the feverish industry of setting the 
table for the feast! 

The other instance is the fight in the dance 
hall. 


over his eyes. He swings wildly with his fists. 


Somebody jams our small hero’s hat 


He encounters a post with a solid jar that 
] } 

knocks a clock from the wall on to his op- 

| 
ponent’s head. He struggles out of his hat. 
the examines his 
bruised knuckles, puts the obvious two and 
two together, and exists with the complacent 


At this point the 


sees enemy prostrate, 


swagger of the conqueror. 
orchestra played part of Elgar's “Pomp and 


Circumstance,” which added not a little to 


the effect. 


Theoretically it would appear that under 


such circumstances one could go on indef- 
these drolleries. but 


initely laughing at 


actually there is a point at which any comedy, 
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be it ever so wonderfully put together, fails 
to amuse. It is my personal opinion that 
“The Gold Rush” arrives at that point some 
“ten mammoth 


time before the last of its 


parts” has rolled through the projector. 
THE MIDSHIPMAN 


If, as I have heard tell, this is navy propa 


( Metro-Goldwyn) 


ganda, there is certainly a deep, dark mystery 


surrounding whatever information it is 


supposed to give out. There are some nice 
views of the naval academy and grounds, 
and a closeup of Secretary Wilbur presenting 
what I 
assured is merely a blank piece of paper. 


Ramon Novarro with have been 


The rest is a movie story—more movie than 
story. If it is intended to make the youth 
of America long for an appointment to 
Annapolis, it certainly doesn’t offer any in- 
ducements except, perhaps, hazing by upper 
classmen, and that, as every freshman well 
knows, can be obtained anywhere. The cast 
includes Harold Goodwin, Wesley Barry, 
Crauford Kent, William Boyd, Harriet Ham- 
mond, and Kathleen Key, besides Ramon 
Navarro, who, I regret to tell you, is almost 


a total loss as a comedian. 


THE MAN ON THE BOX (Warner) 

Sydney Chaplin scores again by reason of 
his ability to be funny under any and all 
circumstances. As a young man of wealth 
who hires himself out as a groom in order to 
be near the girl he loves, he has plenty of 
his facility. 
He strolls in 


and out of the plot with a charming dis- 


opportunities to demonstrate 


Nothing is too much for him. 


regard of the proprieties, and once he stops 
the picture altogether to give a convincing 
impersonation of Teddy Roosevelt with the 


aid of three white mint candies and two 


cookies. 
WE MODERNS (First National) 

Looking exactly like Jackie Coogan’s big 
sister, Colleen Moore gallops through a silly 
youth and _ helpless 


story of high-handed 


parents. It is full of improbabilities, among 
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which should be listed the parents. It doesn’t 
seem as if there could be two people any- 
even in England—so totally lacking 
Some of the exteriors 
were taken in London, but that is hardly 
enough of an attraction to make the picture 


where 


in a sense of humor. 


worth while. 

THE MERRY WIDOW (Metro-Goldwyn) 
After | 

made out of the famous Lehar operetta, I 


saw what Eric von Stroheim had 
was unable for some time to regard other 
current pictures as anything more than mere 
tosh. In the first place, consider the cast: 
Mae Murray as the Merry Widow, John 
Gilbert as Danilo, Roy D’Arcy as the crown 
prince Mirko, Josephine Crowell and George 
Fawcett as the king and queen, and Tully 
Marshall as a particularly odious old baron. 
Then, consider the director, who, for once, 
has been able to turn his creative skill with 
all its finesse upon a very light subject, and 
to display his subtle humor in much more 
cheerful guise than usual. The story, thank 
goodness, never pretends to be anything but 


a romance, but it has beautiful character 
shadings, and the accuracy of detail for 
which von Stroheim is so famous. Miss 


Murray acts for the first time, I believe, in 
her career; there’s more there, apparently 
Mr. 


Gilbert, who is always the great lover, has 


than a cloud of pale hair and a pout. 
many opportunities for fine work and slights 


none of them. Roy D’Arcy as the crown 
prince, has a smile that sets your teeth on 
You 


are wickedly delighted when Danilo on three 


edge and makes you bristle all over. 


separate occasions is goaded into attacking 
him, and you are not at all sorry when he 
in a mud puddle, the 


All of which 
is simply by way of tribute to Mr. D’Arcy’s 


dies ignominiously 


victim of an assassin’s bullet. 


The pompous scenes of the 
coronation at the end are done in color, 


splendid acting. 


putting a satisfactory period to the whole 
with a brief blaze of medieval pageantry. 
In short, an excellent picture, but it will 
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probably be fiercely frowned on by the dear 
folk who want all pictures made safe for the 


children. 


HE’S A PRINCE (Paramount) 

Or perhaps it will strike your theater as 
“A Regular Fellow.” By either name it’s 
just as funny. It’s about a mythical crown 
prince whose life was such a frantic rush 
from one ceremony to the next, that he 
finally rebelled. His resignation not being 
accepted, he had to figure out some other 
way of beating the game. Raymond Griffith 
is the prince, and Mary Brian is a comely 
tourist, sight-seeing in the royal palace. The 
best parts of the picture are the scenes in 
which the prince attempts to keep up with his 
daily schedule of ship-launchings, fire-engine- 
christenings, and corner-stone-layings. They 
are really clever. The rest more nearly 
approximates the usual type of farce. 


THE WEDDING SONG (Producers Distributing 
Corporation) 

A youthful pearl magnate from the South 
Seas falls into the clutches of a gang of 
crooks, who pose as a happy family and en- 
tertain him for a week in their “home.” The 
girl of the family marries him and goes with 
him to his island, intending to fleece him of 
a fortune in pearls. But unfortunately for 
her schemes, she falls in love with him, and 
reforms. A bit draggy towards last. Flippant 
subtitles keep it going for a while, but when 
they turn serious in tone the interest drops. 
Leatrice Joy heads the cast, which includes 
Robert Ames, Charles Gerrard, Ethel Wales, 
and Gertrude Claire. 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT (Preferred) 

A dismal tale, which starts when one 
wealthy idler bets another that he can have 
a man convicted, on circumstantial evidence. 
of a murder that never happened. With 
money as bait he induces a boy to pose as 
the murderer, signing an agreement to reveal 
the plot in good time. In the meantime the 
supposed victim is really murdered, the 
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agreement disappears, and the prisoner is in 
a bad way, but the usual last-minute explan- 
ation saves him. George Hackathorne is 
very good as the prisoner. 

THE KING ON MAIN STREET (Paramount) 

The idea behind this smooth little comedy 
is that the lot of kings is, after all, a hard 
one. They would like to be human if they 
dared, and though once in a while they may 
break loose for a vacation, they always have 
to go back and “keep on kinging.” A little 
taste of Coney Island, and a harmless love 
affair with a pretty American girl, help to 
make the vacation a pleasant one in this case. 
Adolph Menjou plays king to the queen’s 
taste. 

THE TOWER OF LIES (Metro-Goldwyn) 

Again Victor Seastrom offers one of those 
drab stories of peasant life which he seems 
so well fitted to handle. Lon Chaney as the 
demented farmer who imagines himself an 
emperor is interesting if not wholly con- 
vincing. 

STAGE STRUCK (Paramount) 

Slapstick and Gloria Swanson. Or _ per- 
haps it should be written, Gloria Swanson 
and slapstick. Anyhow, she has been lean- 
ing toward comedy for a long time, and now 
As Jenny the 


waitress she loves Orme, the pancake artist, 


she is in it with both feet. 


but Orme is blind to all save the actresses 
who occasionally wander into town from the 
show boat that plies up and down the river. 
Very well,.then. Jenny will be an actress. 
So she persuades the manager of the show 
boat to give her a trial. It’s good fun. 
Lawrence Gray wields a_ wicked pancake 
turner, and Gertrude Astor and Ford Sterling 
do their bits toward making the world a 
happier place. 

WILD, WILD SUSAN (Paramount) 

It stars Bebe Daniels, but I’m frank to say 
I’ve forgotten what it is all about—which 
may or may not enlighten you as to its 
importance. 
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Production Notes for January 
HE CHAPLIN STUDIOS in Hollywood 


HL now look like the permanent quarters for 
a big cireus, for Charlie Chaplin is getting 
ready to make a circus picture. In no way 
will ““The Circus” resemble the story of “the 
Clown” of which previous mention has been 
made. And although the action will center 
around the “big tops,” Charlie will not ap- 
pear in the usual garb of the circus funny 
men, but in his own peculiar habiliments of 
old. 


tests have been made and sets built. 


Hale will be the girl in the story, in the role 


Actual camera work has not begun, but 


Georgia 


of a dancer and equestrienne. 


B. WARNER, widely known stage star, 
e has been signed by Cecil B. DeMille 
for the featured leading role in “Silence,” 
the great crook play which has made such 
a sensation on the New York The 
fifth picture to be filmed by DeMille as an 


stage. 


independent producer is now completed. It 
is “Three Faces East,” directed by Rupert 
Jetta Goudal, Robert 
and Henry Walthall. 
DeMille Metro- 


politan Studios, the two biggest producing 


featuring 
Brook, 
the 


Julian. and 
Clive 


Consolidation of 


(mes, 
and 


units of Producers Distributing Corporation, 
is announced. Such well known players as 
Leatrice Joy, Rod LaRocque, Priscilla Dean. 
Lillian Rich, John Bowers, Marguerite de la 
Motte, Lillyan Tashman, William Boyd, Vera 
Reynolds, and Jetta Goudal will appear in 


their productions. 

1)” GLAS FAIRBANKS is again the 
cinema pioneer. In this instance he is 

exploring in the realm of color photography, 


that “The Black Pirate.” the 


screen production on which he is now at 


and it is said 


work. is to be one of the sensations of next 
vear. It is being made after five months of 
scientific experimental work and in addition 
to its actual color, those closely associated 
will glow with the color ol 


with it say it 


remance and adventure, of heaving ships and 
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rolling seas, of pieces-of-eight and _plank- 
walking pirates, and that it will quicken the 
pulse of everyone who has read and dreamed 
of the days of piracy. Billie Dove has the 
part of the leading lady, and the cast also 
includes Donald Crisp who directed “Don Q” 
and played the villain in it. 


ARY PICKFORD who has completed 
“Scraps,” the story of a baby farm in 
the swamp country, has announced her plans 
for future stories. Miss Pickford expects to 
It will 
recite the adventures of a young shop girl 


start on a third picture this year. 
in a large American city. She hopes to 
finish this by March, when she and Douglas 
Fairbanks will leave for a tour around the 
world. While abroad, they plan doing a 
How- 
ever plans for this picture are still tentative. 
Upon her return in the spring of 1927, Miss 
Pickford New England 


feature, which she is already formulating in 


production in which they will co-star. 


expects to do a 


her mind, the first story she has done in that 
locale since “Rebecca.” She also has a semi- 


crook play 
that. 


which she expects to do after 
The success of “Little Annie Rooney” 
is evidence that the public demands her in 
child 


contemplate 


parts, and her plans for the future 


these roles only A 


HEN Marion Davies begins the filming 
of her Cosmopolitan Production, “Bev- 
erly of Graustark” at the Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer Studios, she will be supported by one 
of the best casts assembled in a single picture 
this George K. Arthur, Roy D’Arcy, 
Albert Gran, Antonio Moreno, and Max Bar- 
wyn are among the most prominent. Sydney 
Franklin loaned by Joseph M. 
Schenck to direct the picture. 
As his 


Benjami 
enjamin 


year, 


has been 


America, 


Danish di- 


directorial debut in 


Christianson, famous 


rector recently brought to America by M-G- 
M, has begun the direction of his own 
original story, “The Light Eternal,” with 


Norma Shearer as the heroine. 
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“There is nothing that the truth, in the hands of true men, 
may not finally vanquish” 





EMEMBER the National Motion Picture 
Conference to be held at the Congress 
Hotel, Chicago, February 10 to 12. 
The program is about ready and makes a 
most significant and interesting contribution 
to the subject. After hearing all the phases 
of the problem discussed, one should be able 
All 


phases, from the local up to the international, 
will be treated. 


to decide what the solution should be. 


N ALL sides we hear that it is the women 

who have failed in this civilization. We 
hear it from the pulpit, from the hospital, and 
it cries back to us from the jails, the insane 
asylums, and the homes for feeble-minded 
children. Perhaps too many of our intel- 
ligent women are going into profession rather 
than contributing to the world’s good by rais- 
ing a fine family to keep up the ratio of men. 
tality and physique that must exist if civi. 
lization is to go on upwards. You may feel 
this has nothing to do with movies, but it 
if the finest 


women are going into professions, instead 


does have a great deal. For 
of child bearing, then they must do a double 
share in helping to make the environment of 
the other woman’s child beneficial, and not 
harmful. The efforts 
needed today in this movie problem. It affects 
the well-being of these children more than 
anything else, and it should have the united 
effort of the best thought of the country. 


of these women are 


ESIDES the viciousness of so many pic: 
tures, there is still a great danger in see- 

ing too many shows. Teachers notice that the 
children who go to the movies too frequently, 
are losing their initiative. They expect to have 
everything done for them as it is done in the 
movies. Nothing is required of them and they 
get the habit of watching, not doing. They 
become passive towards life. A movie, even 
tho a good one, should be a rare treat for a 


child. 


dren’s matinees as the solution of the prob- 


People who are now working for chil- 


lem should remember this. 

The next danger is that drama is mainly 
an appeal to the emotions. It plays on the 
emotions and excites them, but gives no chance 
for an outlet. Consider this aspect, and re- 
member that about 85% of the pictures deal 
with vice and crime, and then it is easy to real- 


ize what the terrific danger is at present. 


S° MUCH is happening these days, in the 
movie world, it does not seem right to 
take much space for our own thoughts, and 
therefore this issue will be used mainly to 


bring out the developments. 


Censorship in India 
The press of Nov. 11 says: “Fearing that 
the loose morals of American films may lower 
the Hindus’ respect for white men and women, 
the government of India has imposed a censor- 
ship on all foreign films entering India. The 


features held most objectionable are scenes 
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depicting the American upper classes’ dis- 
regard of self-control, both as to drinking 
and in the relation between the sexes. 


Trade Follows the Film 
It is interesting to notice that Col. Oscar 
Solbert, aid to President Coolidge, went to 
Europe to study the situation as the special 
representative of the Motion Picture Producers 
Colonel Solbert re- 


ports, according to press notices, that Germany 


and Distributors, Inc. 
is fighting the American movie more than any 
other country, but he attributes it to their 
realization that trade follows the film instead 
of the flag. 


One statement of his interests us very muc 
He is quoted as saying, “It stands to reason 
that the film industry, which in America ranks 
fourth in importance among big business, 
wields considerable influence with the news- 
papers and magazines, all of which would be 
of great importance in developing an atmos- 
phere of friendliness and co-operation for 
Germany and not a contrary situation.” 

There are several points in this statement 
First, the fact that the 


producers are using every effort to keep the 


for us to remember. 


government from regulating their business 
But let 


bar their pictures and they quickly fly to the 


anyone, or any country, attempt to 
arms of the government for protection, and 
seem able to send the president’s aid somewhat 
as their special representative abroad to at 
tempt to frighten other countries into sub 
mission; and our representative puts it up 
A nother 


point to remember is that he admits that the 


directly to the German government. 


movie industry wields considerable influence 
with the newspapers and magazines. 


Lei us remember these things when we want 


a little regulating done ourselves. And let 
us also remember that if our films have ad- 
vertised American goods abroad, that they 


have also advertised American life and man- 
ners in a way very uncomplimentary to us 
and altogether untrue to American life. We 


are told by those returning from abroad that 
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our movies are causing a host of people to 
despise us, because they judge our life from 


our pictures. 


Unusual Editorials from a “Trade 
Journal”’ 

Motion Pictures Today is the name of a 
trade journal of the motion picture industry. 
It is not very old. It is published in New York 
City. 
following quotations. 


This by way of explanation for the 
It tells so well some 
of the things that we should all know if we 
are to solve this problem, that we are taking 
the liberty of quoting from their edition of 
Nov. 7, 1925. 
In the Federal 


strange orgy 


Commission’s report on the in- 


dustry, the of theatre building is of 
Last year $500,000 
construction, and this year 
Famous Players is interested in $65,- 
000,000 in theatres. 


interest to the investigators. 
daily for 


$200,000,000. 


was used 


One of the allegations of conspiracy was that the 
Realart Pictures Corporation, which came into being 
in 1919 and put out pictures on a large scale, was 
carried on as a bogus independent for two years 
when the clamor against Zukor’s so-called program 
of acquisition by purchase or otherwise reached a 
high pitch. 
be of the stated in the 
testimony that Zukor organized Realart and that all 
of its 


(Could not Cecil DeMille’s independence 
same caliber?) It was 
stock was owned by Famous Players. Ex- 
hibitors bought these pictures, when they would not 
known of the connection 
Zukor tried to escape the fire of 


have done so had they 


he tween the two. 


the exhibitors by hiding behind the Realart 
( orporation. 
“sometimes monopoly begins to behave like the 


little boy just before Christmas. Nobody ever meant 
to do anything wrong, everything that was done was 
for the benefit of the picture business, nobody even 
cared to make money. It was all a mistake on the 
part of the Federal Government and the Independ- 
ents who felt the 


all a mistake 

But from the mouth of Adolph Zukor himself in 
Associated Motion Picture 
learned that after all, 


life being crushed out of them— 


his speec h at the 
Advertisers last week we 
the facts are real and the 


Mr. Zukor said: 
no different today 


down below the surface, 


attitude the same 


“My thoughts, 
my methods, and my desires are 


than they were the day I undertook to make 


pictures.” 
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If we are to judge Mr. Zukor by this sentence, 
we can put aside the question of his thoughts and 
desires because they are within him, but in the 
matter of his methods they are fairly evident to the 
business. One of Mr. Zukor’s methods is to cry 
pathetically whenever he gets in a hole or when an 
attack is leveled at him. Not so many years ago when 
Jimmy Walker. flayed him alive in a speech lasting 
four hours before the Theatre Owners Chamber of 
Commerce at the Hotel Astor, Mr. Zukor’s reply was 
a pathetic description of his early life and his 
struggles to get along. It was effective because 
everybody felt very sorry for him. Again at the 
Minneapolis convention when Zukor was driven into 
a corner by the Exhibitor leaders headed by Sydney 
Cohen, he again became pathetic and he made a 
solemn promise to quit buying theatres and agreed 
not to engage further in the theatre business. As 
a result, these exhibitor leaders quit; they fell 
heavily for pathos. Then, less than two weeks later, 
it was reported that Zukor bought fifteen more 
theatres. 

More recently the great N. Y. World supposed to 
be numbered among the hard boiled publications of 
the United States, began a series of attacks, using 
evidence presented by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission against Famous Players-Lasky for their 
material. They sent the writer of the series up to 
see Mr. Zukor at his request. Adolph again did 
his stud. With pathetic eloquence he drew a picture 


tnat so melted the heart of the reporter, that when- 


he came to write his story, he could speak of 
nothing but Mr. Zukor’s grandchildren and other 
matters that had nothing to do with the picture 
business. 

This was the same reporter that was adamant to 
the appeals of the Shipping board, but when Adolph 
turned on the sad stuff with quiver music, his heart 
melted. At last he was up against the master who 
can cry better than any man who ever attained 
prominence in the picture business. 

Mr. Griffith several years ago made a picture 
called The Escape. In the picture was a small child 
described in a title as “The baby who always cries.” 
The grownup counterpart of this infant is now 
sitting on the top of the motion picture industry. 
His recent successes in bringing tears, in making 
hearts beat with emotion, in turning the calm- 
minded into sentimental saps, have been conspicu- 
ously successful. It’s a great act. It should be 
staged. It’s a greater role in real life than Peter 
Grimm or than The Music Master with David 
Warfield at his tear-pulling best. 

But—the facts are there just the same. The 
issue is not beclouded by the supreme fact that 
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Adolph is a great actor in an emotional role. 
Signed—ArtuurR JAMES 


“Will Hays” according to a Trade Journal 


The same issue of Motion Pictures Today 
speaks in headlines thus: 

“Connecticut Fiasco, Hays Waterloo, Exile to Elba 
may be Next Step. Reports that Zukor is ready to 
et Littul Ginrul go are widely current—usefulness 
deemed ended after the Nutmeg State Bungle—his 
muddle of Arbuckle case and repudiation by the 
National Federation of Womens Clubs two of his 
worst blunders. Date of Departure not definite.” 

Will H. Hays, the romantic political figure who 
came from the Cabinet and the Republican national 
committee to guide the destinies of the motion 
picture business, may soon enter other fields of en- 
deavor. Like baseball pitchers and czars, Hays 
could only be counted good when he was effective. 
Like baseball pitchers and czars, he was only worth 
the money so long as he had real control and could 
win. 

The motion picture business wanted a_ leader. 
Because of factionalism and personalism, it went 
outside to find one. It offered Herbert Hoover 
$50,000; it offered William UH. Taft $50,000 annually 
to take the leadership. Each declined. Hays was 
third on the list and he knew he was the last of 
the three. Being in the position of the man who 
was last, he raised the price to $100,000 and 
stipulated an additonal $50,000 for living expenses. 
This constituting the difference in his opinion be- 
tween the living costs in N. Y. and Indiana, his 
home state. The $50,000 was reduced to $15,000, 
but the $100,000 a year remained. 

Then Hays did something which never has ap- 
pealed to us as nice. He made the entire contract 
contingent on the depositing in the Guaranty Trust 
Company of a fund of $100,000 in cold cash to re- 
main there during the life of his contract as a 
guarantee that his salary would be paid. The names 
of responsible men were signed to the contract but 
Hays was in no mood to take chances. As checks 
were drawn, there were to be replacement checks 
so that always there would be the year’s salary on 
deposit. 

It so turned out that the offices he was to occupy 
and preside over were in the very building where 
the $100,000 fund was deposited so that at all 
times he was within fifty feet of the bankroll. 

Nobody can say that Hays was not shrewd, or that 
he was not financially sensitive, but here was a 
cabinet officer whose ostensible mission was a bene- 
faction to the pictures and the public, and painful 


- oe 
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tho the subject is we mention it merely as evidence 
in confirmation of our belief that Hays was at all 
times ‘the hireling for money and money only, and 
that money was his chief and most careful concern. 
This would seem to dispose of the altruistic or ideal 
istic phases of the situation. 

Hays as a leader had succeeded William Brady 
who, tho unpopular with some because of his positive 
ideas, at least never put the dollar uppermost, and 
who never squawked virtue and uplift from the left 
side of his mouth. 

Hays selected Courtland Smith as his next of 
staff because Smith was the brother-in-law of Arthur 
Brisbane, who was in turn the mainstay of William 
R. Hearst and Mr. Hearst’s best bet. This appoint- 
ment was without doubt political and once it was 
made Hays and the industry had to stand for it. 
Smith’s salary may have been $35,000 and certainly 
it was no less than $25,000, and all this on the sup- 
position that Smith thru Brisbane could exert an 
influence on Hearst. Hearst himself was millions 
out and going outer in the picture business and he 
had to be for the industry anyway, but Hays with 
the political mind felt that Smith was essential to 
his program. A more unfortunate chief of staff 
Smith in his con- 

left-footed and 


sufficiently maladroit to make his presence a hard 


would be difficult to conceive. 
tracts could be described as 
ship to the organization and to the industry. 

Hays permitted it to be known at the very be 
ginning that he was a kind of Judge Landis of 
the pictures, and it was expected of him by the 
newspapers and the public that he was to be a 
“hell of a fellow.” 

With a perfectly right idea of helping motion 
pictures by bringing the organized civic and uplift 
bodies in under one tent as consulting friends, Hays 
invited them in and they came. They didn’t quite 
know what it was all about but they were ready to 
co-operate. A Committee of Public Relations was 
organized at the Waldorf and it looked like a big 
movement. As a matter of fact, it was merely a 
political maneuver. Had it been legitimate and 
sincere much good could have been accomplished 
and many powerful friends could have been enlisted 
in the picture cause. 

After several years, the National Federation of 
Womens Clubs, possibly the most important body of 
women organized in America, with a membership of 
more than eight millions, realized that it had been 
able to accomplish nothing. So, in convention they 
repudiated Hays and all his works. Just how Hays 
has explained this away, we are unable to say, but 
he was allowed to continue without interruption 


his personal publicity promotio 
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The series of articles in the Christian Science 
Monitor authored by Rufus Steele were nothing 
more nor less than a sales talk on Hays and cal- 
culated to weld him into the picture business beyond 
ny chance of removal no matter what he did. 

ihen came the proof that Hays was not the genius 
for management that this salary would suggest. The 
Waterloo was Connecticut. We now hear from the 
best curb sources that Famous Players, who bear 
the heaviest burden in the payment of his salary, 
are weary of his service, and that they are about 
willing to pay the full price of the contract or such 
compromise as may be effected and let Hays go 
about his own business. 

An organization is essential to this business but 
it is vital that it should be well managed “and 


efficiently and effectively conducted.” 


. 
What Others Say 
JPN SPEAKING before the International 

Boys Work Conference, called by the Ro- 
tary International, Prof. Edward A. Ross of 
the University of Wisconsin said: “Never has 
there been a generation so much in revolt 
against their elders as this. In my judgment 
this psychic revolt springs chiefly from the 
motion films, with some aid from the auto- 
mobile. We have a generation of youth sex 
excited, self-assertive, self-confident, and par- 
ent critical. There can be no doubt that the 
arrival of overmastering sex desire in the boy’s 
life has been antedated by at least two or 
three years, thanks to stimulation from the 
films.” 

An editorial in the Chicago Tribune en- 
titled, “Fighting Smut,” says in part: “Adults 
may be allowed to decide for themselves what 
they shall read or look at. 
what a child may or may not read and look 


The question of 


at is another matter, and one in which men 
and women interested in civic welfare may 
rightfully interfere.” 

A letter printed in the Chicago Tribune in 
answer to some one protesting against censors 
says in part: “D. A. O. says he is a free born 
He went to school, didn’t 
he, even against his free born will? The 


American citizen. 
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skunk is a free born American, too, but that 
doesn’t give him the liberty or privilege of 
D. A. O.’s dining room.” (There is food for 


thought in these homely phrases. ) 


Dr. Glenn Frank, Pres. of the University 
of Wisconsin says: “When we go in quest of 
society, diversion, amusement, and luxury, 
it is good for us to ask ourselves whether we 
go because we really need relaxation or 
because our own minds and spirits are empty 
and must be filled from the outside. If an 
evening alone with yourself bores you, it is 
time to take an inventory of your mind. Your 
internal riches are running low.” 


Dr. Frankwood Williams, director of the 
national committee for mental hygiene de- 
clared at the N. Y. Tuberculosis and Health 
conference: “Over 1,000,000 children in the 
public schools of America are headed for no 
other place than for the hospital for the in- 
sane.” (There's a startling statement, that 
ought to arouse us to the need of drastic action 
on this problem soon. Experts are telling 
us that about 85% of the pictures shown today 
are making us all emotionally unstable—one 
first step towards insanity or criminality.) 


Earl Barnes of Philadelphia, lecturer, says: 
“Any person brought up on the psychology of 
the movie world is unfitted for life.” . . . 
“The lower minds go to the movies and the 
longer they go, the lower they will be.” . 
“The movie producer plays to the age of eight 
or nine, to the lowest intelligence in the audi- 
ence because they must get all the people in.” 
(But the question is, how many people of the 
higher class of intelligence are they going to 
keep by this procedure? ) 


Jarvis of Ottawa, the most celebrated book- 
seller in Canada says “We (the book sellers) 
are the molders of the boys and girls, and we 
should be careful.” (If this is true of the 
booksellers, how much more is it true of the 
picture-sellers, if 5,000,000 persons over ten 


years of age can not read or write! 
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HEN George Arliss speaks it is worth- 

while to listen. The following excerpt 
from his latest utterance in the daily press 
has more than one point of contact with 
the movie problem. Mr. Arliss says: 

“When anything unusually vicious attracts 
attention we hear, “This is what the public 
demands.’ 

“The poor, long-suffering public! How 
can they ‘demand’ any specific entertainment? 
If any one of the public knew what to de- 
mand, he could become a theatrical manager 
and make a fortune. It would mean that he 
knew the public taste. 

“The public does not know what to de- 


mand any more than I do. I have had a 


good deal of experience, but when an author 


asks me what kind of a play I want 
I have to confess that I do not know. I 
want a good play, that is all I can say. And 


that is what the public is continually saying. 
It wants the best that we can give it. 

“If you look over the list of the 
greatest successes the stage has had you will 


will 


find that the public has taste, judgment and 
a nice sense of morality. The public is a 
gentleman and should be treated as such. 
But the public does not know what it wants 
until it gets it. It can, therefore, hardly be 
held responsible for the nature of the pro- 
duction. 

“New York is the great producing center; 
the great mass of the theatergoers there are 
they are passing 


public; 


through; they are holiday-making; 


not a normal 
their at- 
titude of mind toward entertainment is likely 
to be quite different from that of a settled 
resident. 

“The manager is in the business primarily 


W hy not? 


I give it to them.’ 


to make money. He says, “The 
public demands nudity. 
He means that he places nude women on ex- 
hibition and the public comes to see them. 
But there will always be a public in New 
It is not the 


public; it is a public, an ephemeral public. 


York for anything sensational. 
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“Not long ago this public was attracted by 
shocking bad language such as had never be- 
fore been spoken on our stage. To-day the 
performers might swear till they were blue 
in the face and it would not be worth a dollar. 
Legs have had their day; and other anatomical 
attractions are going the way of all flesh. When 
they go the manager who has peddled these 
commodities will have nothing left to stand 
upon. 

“That is where he has been commercially 
unwise. He has been running his New York 
theater as a side-show at a fair. He has 
catered for that public and not for the public. 
He has merely sought the ‘nimble shilling.’ 
He has built up no reputation that will be 
an asset to him throughout these great United 
States—as he might have done. 

“My experience has taught me never to 
underrate the understanding of an audience, 
to give them credit for at least as much in- 
telligence as I have myself, and to go for the 
great mass of normal theater-goers of this 
country rather than the seething crowd of 
amusement seekers that throng any metro- 


politan center.” 


The Federal Trade Commission has lately 
published its findings in its investigation of 
the motion picture industry. It reveals a film 
trust dominated by Adolph Zukor. The find- 
ings are the result of an investigation covering 
four years. They will be formally laid be- 
fore the Federal Trade Commission on Nov. 
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24, when motions will be made for an order 
by the commission directing the producers 
and distributers to divest themselves forth- 
with of all theatre interests. The brief says: 
“Whether the motion picture will prove to 
be a blessing or a curse to the world will 
depend upon whether or not each of the three 
branches of the industry, production, dis- 
tribution and exhibition, can be kept free from 
the evil influences of monopolistic control. 
The department of Justice has also been carry- 
ing on an investigation. This has not been 
made public. 

The report of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion covers thousands of pages and would be 
interesting reading for the public, in detail. 
It might be well to write them for the report 
and ‘have your Film Council study it. To 
quote in brief, it says: “Never has there been 
a case brought by the Govt. in which the 
general public has been more vitally con- 
cerned . . . Of the 20,000,000 daily 
movie goers, 757 are under 24 years of age. 
The actual daily attendance in schools is 
about 10,000,000. There are 300,000 persons 
permanently employed in the picture industry, 
fourth in size in the 


which has become 


country. oe om 


HH. WM. I. SWOOPE, of Pennsylvania spoke 
in the House of Representatives recently on 
motion pictures. Amongst other things he said: 
“If we favor censoring moving pictures, it follows 
that the censoring should be done by a Federal 
This is the only way by 


commission or board. 


which to fix uniform standards.” 


Film Council Recommendations for January 


For the Family from High School 
Age Up. 

The Vanishing American. This excellent 
film is similar to The Covered Wagon, and 
deals with the theme of the American Indi- 
an. It is well worth seeing. “Time” says 
of it: “For this, the very finest type of 
motion picture, there can be naught but 


eulogy.” 


Little Annie Rooney—with Mary Pickford 
(or rather by her)—This is too emotional 
for younger children. Even the men and 

the women in the audience wept audibly, 

and cared not who heard them. It is also 

a story of life in the Bowery, beginning with 

the childhood gangs, and following up to 

the criminal gangs, with their headquarters 


about a disorderly dance hall. Annie fights 
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with the young gang and her hero is a 
member of the older gang. He is reproach- 
ed by her father, the policeman, for living 
a dishonest life and not getting to work as 
his father did before him. Annie’s father 
is killed in a dance hall riot. 
is fastened on Annie’s hero. Annie’s broth- 


The crime 


er goes out with a gun to get him, wounds 
him, and then Annie goes to the hospital 
and begs to give her blood to save his life. 
All ends happily of course. 

You can readily see that it is not a good 
film for children: and the children of the 
policeman are not very good examples of 
law and order. It is all well done, but it falls 
short of the kind of pictures that have made 
Mary Pickford famous. Sometimes we 
wonder if the trust is not trying to force 
the independents, upon whom we have re- 
lied for our exceptional pictures, to produce 
inferior pictures so that they can meet the 
competition. If you are a second rate pro- 
ducer, you naturally wish to bring down 
the standard of production to your level, 
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if you have not the vision to raise to the 


heights. 

The Calgary Stampede—( Universal) | 
Hoot Gibson takes the leading role. Scenes 
laid in western Canada and it smells of the 


open west. Stampede of buffalo is forced 
by the villain, who hopes to escape in that 
way. The story moves rather slowly, prob- 


ably because we are used to one thrill after 
another, and it’s hard to come down to earth. 
Hoot loves a French girl, but father objects. 
Father is shot by villain while fighting with 
Hoot (Malloy.) The latter is accused and 
watched by police, under the guise he as- 
sumes. Finally vindicated and _ villain 
caught. There is plenty of action to please, 
with the outdoor life and riding so much 
loved. The only objection that could be 
made is the role of the police, made unpop- 
Of course they 
have every reason to believe he committed 


But 


a boy in the audience hissed them when 


ular by hunting the hero. 
the crime and are doing their duty. 
they were pestering the hero with their 


watchfulness, trying to make sure if he is 
the party wanted. 


Recent Film Council Recommendations Summarized 


For the Family from Ten Years up 


Seven Chances—with Buster Keaton—(June) 
Looking for Sally—(Pathe) —(June) 
The Beggar on Horseback— (December) 


For the Family from High School Age up 
Don “Q”—Douglas Fairbanks—(September) 
Sally of the Sawdust— (September) 

Introduce Me—with Douglas MacLean— 

(September) 

The Last Laugh—with Emil Jannings— (June) 
Code of the West— (June) 

The Dressmaker from Paris—(June) 
Sally—with Colleen Moore—(June) 

Madame Sans-Gene—with Gloria Swanson— 

(June) 

Isn’t Life Wonderful—Griffith— (May) 

The Goose Hangs High— (May) 

The Thundering Herd— (May) 

Janice Meridith—with Marion Davies—(May) 
The Rag Man—with Jackie Coogan— (May) 


Two Shall be Born—(May) 

Now or Never—with Harold Lloyd—(May) 

Not so Long Ago—with Betty Bronson—(October) 

The Lost World— (October) 

A Son of His Father— (October) 

The Freshman—with Harold Lloyd—(November) 

Kentucky Pride— (November) 

He’s a Prince—with Raymond Griffth—(Novem- 
ber) 

Shore Leave—with Barthelmess— (November) 

The Pony Express— (December) 


For Adult Members of the Family 
New Toys—Richard Barthelmess—(June) 
The Crowded Hour— (June) 
School for Wives— (May) 
The Unholy Three—with Lon Chaney—(October) 
The Gold Rush—with Charley Chaplin— (October) 
Lightnin’— (October) 
Never the Twain Shall Meet— (December) 
Graustark—Norma Talmadge— (December) 
Thunder Mountain— (December) 
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The Church and Pictures 


Conducted by Rev. Frank E. JENSEN 


Editorial 


READER of The Educational Screen charges Mr. James MacRae with “gross 
ignorance of the circumstances” in his statements bearing upon the inaugura- 
tion of the new form of motion picture regulation by the State of Connecticut. 
Said article appeared in the October number of the magazine under the heading, 
“An Exceptional Opportunity for Co-operation by the Church.” Particular excep- 
tion is taken to the statement in paragraph 3, second column on page 486. The 
criticism reads as follows:— 
Those of us distributing film of the religious, educational type, have found 
that this law is anything but a victory. It has saddled upon the church, 
school and industry of Connecticut a greater handicap than that imposed 
upon the theatre. Mr. James MacRae, the author of this article, shows his 
gross ignorance of the circumstances by- makimg such a statement in this 
article (We suggest rereading article—Ed.) I am entirely unsympathetic 
with a policy in any magazine that sponsors such unreliability. 

No one would presume to expect any new law so thoroughly and comprehensively 
effective as that of the Connecticut Motion Picture Law to begin its operations with- 
out affecting all users of motion pictures. It would seem only reasonable to ex- 
pect the users of religious and educational films to be willing to suffer for a little 
time as a modest contribution toward aiding the great state of Connecticut to secure 
wholesome motion pictures for its people. The inconvenience that has occurred may 
not have been caused by the law in its operations, but rather by the enemies of the 
law so as to work up strong public sentiment against it. 

In this issue Mr. MacRae presents a symposium which bears upon the situation 
in showing that the “industry” is more concerned about that Connecticut law than 
are the people themselves. He refrains from making direct statements of his own 
at this time, believing that the “critic” may desire to discover the “gross ignorance 
of the circumstances” of the people on the inside also. Let it be said, however, that 
this department is always pleased to have expressions, for or against, at all times 


from its readers. 


In the brief and snappy article by Dr. Doolan of Danville, Kentucky, on “Fore- 
casting by Films.” will be found valuable suggestions on the use of slides in combina- 
tion with films, and also how subjects not in themselves religious can be successfully 
adapted to present spiritual and moral lessons of the greatest value. In this article 
it is clearly shown that the picture service program is an increaser of church attendance 
and a builder of the church membership. 


A list of films furnished by the Board of Education of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church through its department of Schools and Colleges is given in the review columns 
of this department. It has not been thought necessary to review such films as it goes 


without saving that there could be nothing objectionable in such films. These films 
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are naturally for the purpose of informing the members of the Methodist Church of 

the educational work of the Church and, as a matter of course, are furnished free 

of cost. The synopses of these films are given under the heading: Special Denom- 
inational Films of Religious and Educational Value. (Not Personally Reviewed. ) 


In an early issue of The Educational Screen will appear the plan of the edito: 
of this department to rally ONE THOUSAND CHURCHES in a co-operative move- 
ment, the better to organize and hold the ever-growing attracting and compelling 
power of the Motion Picture for Christ and His Church. The plan will set forth 
the possibilities of providing an adequate library of appropriate films to make pos- 
sible, at the minimum of cost, a continuous picture service in the religious, educational 
and social life of the church. Such a proposed organization will not sell stock, neither 
will it be for profit, and above all, it will in every respect be free from what is known 


as “The Industry.” 





Suggestions are asked from every interested reader and every user of motion 
pictures in the church. It will be to your interest to write for information, as well 
as to send in any suggestions bearing upon the possibility and desirability of having 
an agency that can adequately serve the large church constituency in the Motion 


Picture Field. Please write. Please do it now. 


A Symposium on the Motion Picture Situation 
—As an Aid to Readers in Estimating the Worth of the Connecticut Law 
Regulating Motion Pictures 
James MacRae 








HY DO we need propaganda against 

Bull-Fighting in Connecticut or in 

any other part of America or in any 
part of the world where there is no buil 
fighting? This is the question that must come 
to all thinking people when they read the 
statement made by Rudolph Valentino at a 
certain court trial in New York City, as re- 
ported in the papers of Nov. 9. Referring to 
the theme of “Blood and Sand,” Valentino is 
reported to have said: “It is a vivid story of 
passionate and lustful Spanish life. The male 
character becomes famous because of his abil- 
ity as a bull fighter. He is a man of low 
birth. A lady of wealth becomes infatuated 
with him and they have a liaison. The main 
theme of ‘Blood and Sand’ is propaganda 
against bull fighting in Spain.” Then the 
report goes on to say, “When Valentino made 
that statement colonel --——- seemed pleased, 


as previous testimony had been that the theme 
of both “The Red Wing,’ and “The White 
Peacock’ promulgated the economic inde- 
pendence of women. The defense had intro- 
duced testimony that “Blood and Sand’ and 
‘The Red Wing’ were similar.” Would that 
every State in the Union had the Connecticut 
law to keep such “stuff” off the screen. 

The Connecticut law will protect its people 
from “prize-fight” pictures too where the 
U. S. law, under a technicality, fails, as wit- 
ness the following from a recent item in 
Collier’s: 

Here’s A Pretty Kettle Of Fish 

The federal government, by a law passed 
by Congress, is supposed to prosecute for the 
transportation of motion pictures of prize 
fights from one state to another. It cannot 
prosecute the man who shows the picture. It 
must find the man who shipped the picture. 
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MOTION PICTURES for the SCHOOL 


We have taken over for distribution 100 subjects from 
THE URBAN-KINETO LIBRARY 


Great American Author Series, Travel Films, Studies of the Animal Kingdom, 
Natural History, Biology, History, etc. in addition to our large assortment of 
film programs for community showings, consisting of over 500 reels. 


MOTION PICTURES for the CHURCH 


The material taken over for distribution from the URBAN-KINETO LIBRARY 
is ideal for use in Sunday School, and other educational meetings. Our large 
library enables us now to serve the churches for a number of years. 

“THE MAN NOBODY KNOWS” by Bruce Barton in 6 reels, is the latest 
addition to our constantly growing library. 




















Write Us For Further Details 


PICTORIAL CLUBS, Inc. 


808 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 729 Seventh Ave., New York 





WRITE OR WIRE US FOR BOOKINGS FOR LINCOLN’S BIRTHDAY NOW 
































In every town or city in which that picture 
is shown there are elected officials who can 
pass a local ordinance, if the people want 
such a law, against showing such a picture. 
In every town or city there is a local police- 
man who can stop this picture and arrest 
the exhibitor. 

Why, then, expect Uncle Sam, with ponder- 
ous machinery, much delay and heavy ex- 
pense, to find that needle in the haystack, the 
shipper, and prosecute him? 

The Connecticut law makes it very easy and 
simple to co-operate with the U. S. in its law 
on prohibition of the prize fight pictures. 


Film Man Cries For Help 
Under the above heading in one of our 
New York newspapers appeared anvther ar- 
ticle of some length setting forth that “Pic 
tures will unless saved from 


get worse 


combine, is plea.” To save the people as 
well as the pictures from getting worse, un- 


less saved from the combine. is one of the 


Please Say You Saw the Advertisement in 


The 


the Connecticut law. 
article goes on to say: 


great aims of 


“Lee Kugel has asked me to rally round the spirit 
of the film. Or maybe he asked me to defend the 
freedom of the movies. Anyhow, he left me cold. | 
am getting satiated with rallying. Seems to me that 
ever since I saw the first flickering picture of the 
Empire State Express someone has forever been wak- 
ing me out of my sleep and begging me to get the 
old squirrel rifle down from over the mantelpiece and 
go out into the storm. The spirit of the film should 
be getting enough to defend herself. She is be- 
ginning to remind me of the lady in the cockney 
ballad: 

‘So she ran awye to London 
For to ‘ide her gashly shyme, 
And she met a army captyne 


And she lost ‘er nyme agyne. 


; But this piece is about the movies. Kugel 
took me to W. E. Shallenburger, who explained why 
it is that we will not have any better pictures from 
now on. That won my wandering heart. In the last 
week I have paid $4.25 to see five first-run pictures 
here, and each of the five might have been written. 
directed and inspired by a 90-year-old moron who had 


been missing his sleep. Barring 
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MOTION PICTURE 
EQUIPMENT 


For the Non-Theatrical 
Exhibitor 





Standard and Safety | 
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Educational and Biblical 
Films | 


UNITED PROJECTOR & FILM 
CORP. | 


228 Franklin St. 
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most male actors offer the 
dramatic values of apple dumplings. The girls are 
alright. They are pretty and curvy. That is all one 
expects of a movine, anyhow. The hopeful sign is 
that the audiences all Jaugh at the holiest and most 
movie moments. The ticket buyers are showing signs 
of life, anyhow. If they laugh loud enough and often 
enough at the sacred spots they will do more to im- 
prove the movies than all the crusades into which 


Lee Kugel can coax his poor old soul.” 

It might be well to get Herbert Corey’s esti- 
the Connecticut Motion 
Pictures. If nothing else he shows the need 
of such a law in every: state until Federal 


mate of Law on 


regulation can be secured. 
The Decision on Validity 
The special federal court denied the petition 
of motion picture interests for a rehearing on 
the ground that the Connecticut new film tax 
law was unconstitutional. The following is 
taken from Moving Picture World: 
A decision filed in October 10 
denied the petition of motion picture interests for a 


New Haven on 


re-hearing before the special federal court which de- 
clared Connecticut’s new film tax law constitutional. 
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This decision ends proceedings in the district court 
and clears the way for an appeal to the United States 
Supreme Court. The decision follows: 

“The motion for re-argument is denied. The ap 
plication is based on the theory that the court dis- 
posed of this case upon the theory that the statute was 
passed in the exercise of the police power, but the 
court decided that whether the act was passed in the 
exercise of the police power or the taxing power, it 


was valid.” 
And what do you think of this from the 
same magazine: 


Waging their own war without outside allies, is 
the path that now faces the Connecticut exhibitors, 
we are given to understand. Exclusive of carrying 
the fight to the United States Supreme Court and 
seeking a re-hearing before the Federal Court, as a 
matter of formally completing the record, the Hays 
organization from now on makes known the fact that 
it will have nothing to do in other respects with the 
Connecticut mess. 

The Hays office has come to the conclusion that if 
public sentiment is to be excited for a repeal of the 
obnoxious measure it cannot be aroused by outsiders. 
The creating of such a movement is therefore left to 
native exhibitors. The impression in this respect is 
that with local men alone in the battle with the public 
for the repeal there can be no inference about string 
pulling and foreign pressure. 

The belief that the Legislature will not be adverse 
to the repeal has gained credence since the announce- 
of the 
Connecticut that thirty law makers have expressed 
This, 


together with later developments, causes some New 


ment by the head projectionists’ union in 


their willingness to be reasonable, in writing. 


York circles to express the belief that the exhibitors 
will be willing 
relief until 1927. 


And finally it may be well to reproduce the 


to bide their time for legislative 


following from Motion Pictures Today: 


Harry Durant, author of the Connecticut film tax, 
is authority for the statement that other states will 
shortly introduce measures similar to the Durant bill. 
He says: 


“It is simply bluff on the part of the Hays Group 
to stir up public opinion here in Connecticut and thus 
have the bill repealed. If they are successful in this 
it will be a great weapon for the producers’ associa- 
tion Maine, New 
chusetts and Kentucky where similar bills are to be 


to use in Hampshire, Massa- 
considered in the near future. 
“There are eight other states where producers are 


taxed on their pictures. Why has this howl not been 
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raised before this in one of the other states? The 
Connecticut case, then, is a test case, so to speak, 
and producers are making every effort to make the 
public feel that they, the public, are being wronged.” 
Con- 

the 


And here endeth our symposium. 


necticut and its film tax law remain, 
motion picture business seems to be surviv- 
ing, and the church and school seem not to 
be making any perceptible stir over the situa- 
tion which may be due to “gross ignorance 
of the circumstances.” We still believe in 
the law. We also feel that there is reason to 
be joyful over this signal first great victory 
of the Federal Motion 


America, Inc., in its attitude as “Friend of 
the Court.” Why not be a Friend of the Law? 


Picture Council in 


Forecasting by Films 


Rev. Leonarp W. DooLan 


Danville, Kentucky 
OR over twenty years the writer has 
been a frequent user of the eye as well 
This 


extensive experience has assured him more 


as the ear in religious services. 


than ever that eye-gate is the most accessible 
entrance into the city of Mansoul. I say 
“frequent” user, because I do not believe it 
best to depend too much on pictures, either 
moving or still. I always have only enough 
of the pictorial to pave the way for my 
Rarely do I 
use more than twenty-five to thirty slides in 


We are 


in no competition with “the movies” as to 


spoken message and appeal. 
one lecture, or over a single reel. 


mere entertainment and still less as to amuse- 
ment and least of all for any commercial end. 
By keeping this fact before our people, we 
steer clear of the “show” idea which has 
hindered not a few churches from making 
use of the picture-machine. 

As a single illustration of how we weave 
the two methods into one, let me mention our 
pre-Easter service this year. We 
one-reel film, The Birth of the Butterfly, after 
I had drawn blackboard diagrams of some 


The people were 


used the 


of its more intricate points. 
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thus fully prepared to grasp the meaning 
of all that the film portrayed, and this ap- 
plied even to the many children present. 
After the film I explained as simply and 
practically as possible, how “this mortal shall 
put on immortality” as already impressively 
taught us by Nature’s most marvelous and 
beautiful illustration of this truth—the trans- 
formation of the chrysalis into the “flower 
on wings.” The most cynical could find no 
fault, nor the most skeptical any room for 
thinking the resurrection change a_ thing 
incredible. 

We have also used the radio films in power- 
ful illustration—and proof by analogy—of 
the potency of prayer. The same applies to 
the film White Coal or hydro-electric power 
as showing the power of the spirit, and the 
film The Salt of the Earth (salt-mining) in 
relation to religious influence, and the film 


The Romance of Silk in teaching of “the 
clothing of the soul.” 
What has all this to do with the title 


of this article? 
we announce that we will not have a film 
or picture that our attendance will drop by a 


Simply this: we know when 


large per cent, and vice versa—that’s all. 


Special Denominational Films of Re- 
ligious and Educational Value 
(Not Personally Reviewed) 

HE motion pictures listed below are 
standard gauge and suitable for use on 
Synopses of Motion Pictures, Available 
from The Board of Education of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, The Department of 
Schools and Colleges, 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 
any standard motion picture projector. They 
were prepared to show some of the educa- 
tional work in which the Methodist Episcopal 
Church is engaged. 
They 
churches desiring to show them. Either single 


are supplied without charge to 


reels may be used or the complete set. 
Until it is determined just what demand 
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there is on the part of Methodist Churches 
for motion picture films only a* few prints 
will be stocked, so in requesting the use of 
the films kindly specify a first and second 
choice as to dates on which they can be used. 


No. 1. A Tombstone Campus, The story of 
Cokesbury College. 

A short historical film,telling in pictures 
the incidents and showing the persons con- 
nected with the founding of the first Methodist 
College. A trip is made to the original site 
of the college at Abington, Maryland. 


No, 2. The Social Center of The Wesley 
Foundation at the University of TIII- 
inois. . 

A visit to a great Methodist student head- 
quarters at a State university in which the 
traveller is shown how the Methodist Church 
provides for its young people away from 
home. The activities and facilities of the 
Social Center are shown and a graphic idea 
given of student life there. 


No. 3. Gettin’ Larnin’ in the mountains of 
Tennessee. 


The upland South both 


scenically and humanly. This reel gives a 


is interesting 


glimpse of the mountain country near Sevier- 


{Personally Conducted 


Give Us This Day Our Daily Bread—One 
reel (Pictorial Clubs, Inc.) 

Presenting the struggles for a livelihood in 
the arid, stony land of Palestine. With the 
crude implements and primitive methods it 
very strikingly illustrates how difficult it is 
to get a living in a country where soil is 
limited and water is scarce. It helps to ex- 
plain the poverty of this section of the world, 
and gives reason for great thankfulness to 
God for giving to us of Christian, fertile 
America our daily bread with such compara- 
The theme of the film could well 
For Thankfulness as a 


tive ease. 


be made 


Reasons 
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ville, Tennessee, where Murphy College is 
located. It is one of the schools sponsored by 
the Methodist Church. A crude log cabin 
school house, mountain homes and children 
are seen. 

In the second half of the reel a visit is paid 
to Mount Zion Seminary, another mountain 
school on the table land of western Georgia. 


No. 4, 


Campus scenes and student activities at the 


The University of Chattanooga 


University of Chattanooga, Tennessee, and of 
its preparatory department of Athens, The 
Athens school. A part of the reel is devoted 
to football practice and shows the coaches at 
work training the teams. 


No. 5. A Schoolhouse on the Pamlico, 
Washington Collegiate Institute. 
On the River at 


North Carolina, not far from where it broad- 


Pamlico Washington, 
ens into Pamlico Sound is located Washington 
Collegiate Institution. In its class and dormi- 


the 


country of western North Carolina and the 


tory rooms students from mountain 
students from the flat coastal country and 


island meet. A reel that shows Methodists 
an educational activity of which they can be 
proud. Interesting scenes of fishing boats are 


shown along the water front. 
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basis for a helpful Sunday evening service. 
The Twenty-Third Psalm.—One reel (Pic- 
torial Clubs Inc.) 

It is an entirely different picture from the 
one known as “My Shepherd,” though this film 
also illustrates most effectively David’s Shep- 
herd Psalm. The characters and the scenes 
are different and the method of bringing out 
the teaching and application of each verse of 
the Psalm are different. Some of the actual 
places where David is supposed to have tend- 
ed his own flocks in the fields of Bethlehem 
and the springs of Ain-Farah are shown in 
the picture. 
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CONDUCTED BY THE SCREEN 


ADVERTISERS ASSOCIATION 


Publicity Pictures as Used by the Canadian Government 


RAYMOND S. PEcK 


Director, Canadian Government Motion Picture 


HE power and value of the publicity 
type of motion picture film in general 
advertising and publicity work is today 
clearly recognized by those who have exper- 
We know 


that there is no manner of appeal which drives 


imented successfully with its use. 


home a message so surely and definitely as 
the narrow strip of celluloid which permits 
of an object being thrown on the screen, thus 
giving us the closest approximation to actual 
visualization. 

It is for this fundamental reason that the 
great value of the motion picture film as a 
power in publicity and advertising is clearly 
recognized by businesses and professions and 


its use being rapidly extended. 


There is a distinct advantage in being able 


to carry the object to be publicized—whether 


it be a nutmeg or a nation—in a little tin canis 
ter, where those whom it is intended to interest 
can appraise the subject matter in a receptive 
frame of mind. 

Previous to the advent of the use of general 
publicity pictures dealing with the Dominion 
of Canada. the world in general and out 
closest neighbor and friend, the United States, 
had rather vague ideas about our country. 
Even today, many misconceptions exist con- 
cerning Canada and the motion picture films 
we are producing are doing a national work 
in correcting false impressions relative to the 
Dominion. 

Canada has suffered by misdirected public 
ity—both by the written word and from a 


Writers and 


photoplay producers have exhibited Canada 


certain type of screen drama. 


as a vast. barren tract of snow and ice, cut 
into furrows by malemutes driven by Indians 


or Eskimos with handsome, dashing members 


Bureau, Ottawa, Canada 


of the Northwest Mounted Police “getting their 
man” amid the depths of snow and ice. All 
this is mighty romantic and colorful, but it 
is not typically true of Canada. 

About seven years ago the Canadian Govern- 
ment decided to make use of the publicity 
power of the film to portray the true Canada 
and to combat the unfavourable publicity 
which was showing the country in the wrong 
light to the rest of the world. 


decision was born the Canadian Government 


From this 


Motion Picture Bureau, which now functions 
with a modern laboratory and equipment at 
the federal Ottawa 
under the supervision of the Department of 
Trade and Commerce. 


seat of Government in 


The Bureau decided to concentrate its film 
production activities on a one-reel informative 
type of film which has been aptly termed “The 
Seeing Canada” series. These “Seeing Can- 
ada” pictures treat of the Dominion from 
many national angles, illustrating graphically 
its natural attractions, agreeable climate, his- 
torical associations, up-to-date cities, big-game 
hunting possibilities, unrivalled fishing resorts 
and unsurpassed scenery. 

The screen has been used to popularize 
everything from a soap to a summer resort. 
It is perhaps a more novel and larger idea 
to advertise an entire continent through the 
use of the film. 

What has been the result of this general 
publicity work on behalf of Canada through 
Has the 
work justified the expense, and what of the 


the medium of publicity pictures? 


future? 
The general good results have been be- 
vond our expectations. The Dominion of Can- 
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ada, through all its various departments and 
branches, is most thoroughly “sold” on the 
publicity motion picture film. Our Bureau 
has always had the most cordial support 
and co-operation from the various govern- 
mental departments in Ottawa as well as the 
encouragement of the Canadian press and 
prominent public men throughout the entire 
country. 

Perhaps our greatest interest in recent years 
in the one-reel publicity picture has been its 
relation to the immense tourist trade that has 
been developed in Canada. It may be a sur- 
prising fact to learn that Canada’s tourist 
trade is now rated as our fourth greatest in- 
dustry. 

What this tourist trade coming to the Do- 
minion is worth financially in one year is a 
tidy problem to figure out. For 1925 the 
amount is placed at $30,000,000 for the City 
of Vancouver alone. A Halifax newspaper 
quotes an estimate of over $345,000,000 per 
annum for the entire Dominion. The pres- 
ident of the Canadian Automobile Association 
predicts that Canada’s tourist business will 
in a few years be worth over $500,000,000 
annually. 


It doesn’t what the exact 


matter much 
amount is. This tourist business is plainly 
one of the greatest business developments that 
has struck Canada in many years. And, we 
know that the use of publicity motion pictures 
by the Canadian Government and by the two 
great transportation organizations, the Canad- 
ian National Railways and the Canadian Pa- 
cific Railway, has played a tremendous and 
far-reaching part in the development of this 
huge tourist business in Canada. 

The Canadian Government Motion Picture 
Bureau produces practically all of the public- 
ity films used by the Canadian National Rail- 
ways. The manager of their Advertising Bu- 
reau says: “We use motion pictures to a great 
extent to bring before the public—not only 


of Canada, the United States and the United 


Kingdom, but in countries the world over— 
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The 
film is the greatest medium to bring before 
the public the attractions of Canada and es- 
pecially those parts of the Dominion in which 
we are interested and through which our lines 
operate. In 1925 our official lecturer gave 
approximately 100 lectures to about 15,000 


the many attractions of the Dominion. 


people of the highest calibre, such as members 
of Rotary and other community clubs, cham- 
bers of commerce, hunting and fishing clubs, 
educational institutions, banker’s institutes, 
etc.” 

“Personally, I think” said Mr. H. R. Charl- 
ton, the Advertising Manager of this transpor- 
tation organization, “that the publicity motion 
picture is the greatest means of bringing be- 
fore the public the attractions that the railway 
has to sell. In other words, though we sell 
only transportation, the publicity pictures 
bring before the public the attractions that 
sell transportation.” 

The other great transportation company of 
Canada, the Canadian Pacific Railway, also 
makes a wide and successful use of the film 


Mr. John 


Murray Gibbon, the general publicity agent 


for general publicity purposes. 


of this road, stated that they now had over 
130 film subjects in their library and that 
unquestionably these general publicity pic- 
tures were doing a splendid work of far-reach- 
ing importance to the railway. 

There are a number of specific instances 
showing the direct benefits of publicity pic- 
tures. The Kiwanis Clubs of America have 
selected Montreal as its convention city for 
1926, where between 8,000 and 10,000 people 
will likely be in attendance. The Manager of 
the Advertising Bureau of the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways has stated that the motion 
pictures shown when the matter of the 1926 
convention city was discussed were one of 
the chief factors which decided the convention 
in favor of Montreal. 

Another specific instance: Some years ago 
the Canadian Pacific Railway made a canvass 
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| 
| Unique features: 
| An automatic oiling device. 
A wonderful new intermittent movement, that pro- 
longs the life of the film. 
An infallible automatic stop. 
Rear or front projection without changing film. 





of passengers on one of its steamers running 
up the west coast to Alaska to ascertain in- 
formation as to how and why those passengers 
on that particular boat had decided to make 
tne trip. It was learned that approximately 
60 per cent of the passengers on board had 
decided to make the trip because they had 
seen motion pictures exhibited dealing with 
that particular water cruise. 

And one more final instance: Some seasons 
ago a Canadian government official while in 
Jasper National Park in the Canadian Rockies 
asked a party of American tourists how and 
why they had selected Jasper Park as their 
tourist objective. They replied that they 
comprised a small travel group, all from the 
same city, and that they had seen or been 
shown some Canadian Government motion pic- 
tures dealing with Jasper Park and were 
“sold” on the Jasper Park trip. 

We 
make use of both theatrical and non-theatrical 
distribution in Canada and the United States, 


Just a word in closing on distribution. 
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A practical, portable, self- 
operat ing Continuous Motion 


picture projector— 
The Capitol 


Projects continuously, without the 
aid of an operator, from five feet 
to feet of 
pictures on 16 mm. film. 


one thousand motion 


For further information address 
CAPITOL PROJECTOR 
AND FILM COMPANY 


133 W. Washington St. 


Distributors for: Illinois 


Chicago, Ill, 
Michigan — Indiana 








and mostly theatrical distribution in foreign 
countries. During the past year or two we 
have been concentrating our attention on the 
non-theatrical field and have secured a very 
worth-while distribution through various chan- 
nels. Our theatrical distribution in the United 
States is comparatively small at the present 
time, but this field is to receive more attention 


the We 


theatrical field perhaps the most valuable one 


from us in future. find the non- 
for our particular type of picture. 

Canada, to advertise herself, both at home 
and abroad, and thrust her opportunities upon 
the eyes of the world has tried all known 
methods of publicity. The motion picture 
has disclosed itself as a powerful instrument 
of public ity 


than all. 


more powerful and successful 
The Dominion is making a strong 
bid for expansion and development in the 
next decade and I am sure that the motion 
picture of a general publicity type, which we 
are producing, will play a most important 
part in this national work. 


Screen 
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School Department 


Conducted by SteLta Evetyn Myers 


Director of the Department of Visual Education 
Forest Park Schools, Forest Park, Til. 


HE FOLLOWING visualized skeleton 

of the descriptive matter found on the 

reverse side of Keystone views pertain- 
ing to forests and lumber is designed for the 
teacher’s convenience in introducing the study 
of this subject.” Pupils will then be more 
definitely prepared to study the stereographs 
and pick up quickly any points of the descrip- 
tion that were vague in their minds from the 
oral introduction. After this, a test may be 
given, and from the highest scorers speakers 
may be chosen for lantern talks with the dup- 
licate slide pictures. If desired, the test may 
then be repeated, so that the pupils may dis- 
cover how much they have gained from the 
review of the picture in a new dress. When 
a film is available, a study of lumber in this 
third picture-form may be made. If a test 
is announced to follow, we find that the stu- 
dents not only concentrate far better on the 
flitting film material, but that they also enjoy 
vastly more the motion picture. We would 
advise the use of uniform answer tests, the 
pupil’s rating each time being given some 
publicity with perhaps the class rating being 
computed. Such tests have been prepared 
for all the subjects of this series of geogra- 
phy lessons, which started in the October 
issue. (Further information on these tests may 
be obtained by addressing the magazine. ) 

A VI-B class in the Forest Park Schools 
has just completed a study of this subject and 
has had three tests administered.** The class 
rating on eighteen statements after the teacher 
presentation was as follows: 


Following a study of the 
stereographs ......:.:... 63.2% 
Following slide talks by 
pupils (Test repeated) . . .88.8% 

In this case, the gain of 25.6% by using 
the slides certainly justified the additional 
time spent on the subject. 

The class rating on ten statements based on 


a film was as follows: 


Following the film, “Lumber- 


ing in the North Woods”. .99.309F6 


The attention on the film presentation was 
all that could be desired, seemingly near to 
100%. There was no study of the exact 
content of the motion picture beforehand, 
nor was any attempt made to equate the time 
of presentation or study, but each means was 
used in the ordinary way. It seems evident 
that, when it is possible to do so, the film 
content should be studied before the screen- 
ing. The tests described cannot be regarded 
as scientific data unless the teacher is trained 
in administering them. If such teachers will 
secure copies of the questions that accompany 
the series of lessons being given each month 
in this department and obtain data, we shall 
be glad to consider such results and attempt 
to see if any prevailing tendencies may be 
discovered. The film undoubtedly has a 
great field, but, from this and similar cases, 
we, so far, do not seem to have been able to 


define this field. 


* As far as possible, the pages have been so arr anged that a teacher may cut out the material and 


easily hold these half pages in the hand for reference while presenting the subject. 
** The two different sets of questions given were not known to the teacher before they were used. 
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Eye Contracted Under Glaring Eye Under no Strain Because 
Light Causing Terrific Strain Glare Has Been Subdued 
RAVEN SCREEN CORPORATION 
i 1476 Broadway (Photo by Curtis Lighting Company) New York City 
a ee caieiemieapeaniad illimnplinbaiiyi tiidiapibintiin ee 
How Trees of the Forest are Changed into Lumber 
View 229 Yosemite National Park 
I. The Sequoias (Mostly in parks of 114 million trees.) 
l. Big trees. 2. Redwoods. 
Il. General Grant tree. General Sherman tree—oldest living thing. 
Abraham Lincoln tree. George Washington tree. 
; Ill. Age. 
John Muir counted 4,000 rings on a fallen tree. This takes some time. 
The General Sherman is probably 3,500 years old. It was probably living 
1,500 years before the birth of Christ. 
| View 215 Rafts of Logs. Logs on the Upper Columbia or its tributaries. 
|. Are built into piles that resemble a whaleback steamer on the Great 
Lakes. 
2. Logs are held together by heavy chains 
». Usually several such rafts are floated down stream together. 
|. . Methods of loading logs on the raft. 
A. Little engines often furnish the power to drag the logs on the 
raft. 
B. Horses, hitched to a capstan, are sometimes used. 
C. With small logs and low rafts, men with pike poles and canti- 
lever hooks may handle logs. 
5. When the rafts reach the milling city, they are towed inside a great 
. boom where hundreds of rafts are moored near the sawing and 
planing mills. Here gang-saws (saws placed side by side in a steel 
frame) rip the logs into boards, sawing as many as 20 boards at one 
é passage of the saws. 
View | Logging in Maine. 
I. Early settlers wasted a wealth of timber. 
1. Land was cleared for cultivation. Logs were rolled into piles and 
burned. These fires destroyed millions of dollars’ worth of lumber. 
2. Much timber was used for fuel. 
LI. About 500.000.000 acres of land in the United States is still wooded. 
j Il. Three-fourths of Maine is still wooded. 
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Do You Want to Test the 
Efficacy of the Visual Method? 


The Keystone Preprimer Booklets by Laura 
Zirbes of Teachers College, Columbia with 
picture sheets by Grace Norcross used in con- 
nection with the new Keystone Primary Set 
of Stereographs and Lantern Slides will give 
you a definite opportunity to test the advance- 
ment made by beginners in reading during 
the time these Booklets are in use. 


First Booklet — HOME & SCHOOL Third Booklet —- THE OUTDOOR 
PLAY BOOK — May be used in the PLAY BOOKLET — Prepared for 


Kindergarten or at the beginning of use during the third and fourth weeks 
the first grade. of the first grade or to follow the Second 
Booklet. 


Second Booklet A BOOK OF 
TOYS AND GAMES — To be used Fourth Booklet —- THE ANIMAL 
during the first two weeks of the first PICTURE. BOOK —- Planned to lead 


grade or immediately following the directly into reading from books. 


First Booklet. 


Test Sheets Furnished with Each Set of Booklets 


Further Information Furnished on Request 


THE KEYSTONE VIEW CO. 


MEADVILLE, PENNA. 
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IV. The greatest lumber states are: 
Washington, leading all the others; Oregon, Arkansas, Mississippi, Louisiana. 
V. The forest in the View is in the northern county of Maine, also famous for 
potatoes. White pine, Spruce, Fir, Hemlock. These trees are valuable for 
pulp for paper. Maine produces yearly $20,000,000 worth of pulp. 


View 224 Oregon. Oregon contains 1/6 of the standing timber of the United 


States. 
1. Spruce. 1. Cedar. 
2. Hemlock. 5. Redwood. 
3. Pine. 6. Douglas Fir. 
A. This is the most common tree in Oregon and the greatest 


producer of lumber. 


— 
“~~ 


The timbers are 110 feet long. 


The trees are sometimes 300 feet high and 10 feet in 
diameter. 
D. Great sawmills. 
I. Usually beside a large stream for 
1. Bringing in logs. 
2. Shipping away. 
II. Often a small railroad extends deep in the woods to 
bring logs to the mill. 
E. The Douglas Fir is a stately tree. No branches for 100 or 
150 feet from the ground. 
F. Felling a Forest Giant. 
a. Girdling of tree a few feet from the earth, so that no 
bark may catch in the teeth of the cross-cut saw. 
b. Broad platform for the workers while sawing. 
I. One or two men are at each end of the saw. 
II. It is an exciting moment when the tree is all 
but cut through. 


*1. The branches tremble. 


2. The uncut portion of the tree begins 
to snap. 
3. The tree begins to fall slowly. 
1. The workmen remove the saw and run. 
5. There is a swishing in the air and a 
loud crash. 
View 162 Near Kettle River, Minn. 
I. Lumbermen were the first settlers in Minnesota. This meant an early develop- 
ment of the lumber industry. Most of the valuable timber has been cut. 
1/5 of Minnesota is still timbered, but 1/4 of the whole United States is 
still in woods. The United States in its early history was the best forested 
country of all lands of the same size. It is now cutting three times as much 
as is its annual growth. 
Il. The sled in the View has two sets of runners so that the sled may be turned 


in any direction. 





= . 
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Acme S.V.E. In Classroom, Lane Technica! High Schoo!, Chicago 


Lane Technical High School has an enroll- f 
ment of more than 5000 pupils and a faculty 
of 300 teachers. In its shops, in its laborator- 
ies, in its classrooms, and in its auditorium the 
Acme S. V. E. is used to project motion pictures. rT 
For the successful use of motion pictures it is absolutely necessary to have a thoroughly 
reliable projector that can always be depended upon to show clear, bright pictures with- 
out delay or interruption. Acme Motion Picture Projectors are designed and constructed 
to do this. 
j ~ 
Acme Motion Picture Projector Co. 
1134 West Austin Avenue, Chicago, IIliaois 
| Please send me complete information about the new Acme £ 
S. V. E. Motion Picture Projector. 
| Name b 
| Address 
| City State 
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Ill. The logs are on the way to Kettle River to be floated to the mill below. 
View 217 Washington State. 
I. Yard of the greatest lumber mill in the world (Fort Blakeley). 
1. Near Seattle on Puget Sound. 
2. Dozens of band saws are used. 
3. Lumber is shoved out on rollers into yards, or run out in little 
push cars. 
!. Electric lights are in the yards for night shifts. 
Il. In this Harbor 


|. Are more sailing 


g vessels in proportion to other ships than in any 


other port in the United States. 
2. These ships have come from the other side of the world. 
3. Lumber is shipped out of this harbor from these mills to, 
A. South Africa, 
B. Japan and other countries of eastern Asia, 
C. Australia, 
D. South America, 
E. Europe through the Panama Canal. 
lif. About 1/5 of our lumber comes from Washington and Oregon. 
IV. Great sections of timbered land are now in the National Forest Reserve. 
No cutting is allowed. 
View 216 Fort Blakeley Mills—Near Seattle. 
The greatest lumbering state has its forest well situated for the transportation 
of lumber as they are near great waterways. 
1. Puget Sound reaches 100 miles inland. 
A. The greatest lumber mills in the world are on Puget Sound. 
a. To supply these mills, hundreds of men are felling 
trees in the interior the year round. 
b. The View shows a “boom,” made up of hundreds of 


logs ready for the saw. 


mill, felling in Northwest, champion log-rollers 


Films on Lumbering 


(For addresses of producers and distributors, and for 


ot the world. 
additional films on this subject, always consult Conquest of the Forest (1 reel) (General Elec- 
“1001 Films.” The addresses will be found Lr the tric) Felling big tree, various kinds of sawing 
in the mill, graph showing percentage of tree that 
goes into each sort of product. (Reviewed in 


Educational Screen, Jan. 1923, p. 26) 


back of the booklet; the films, in Groups 18, 19, and 
100.) 


Lumbering in the North Woods (1 reel) (Ford) ' ~ roy : ss a 
; ‘ : From Trees to Tribunes (5 reels) (Picture Service 
Animated map of the forest regions of the United 
; ‘ies ; Corporation) Elaborate picture of whole process 
States. Felling large trees, hauling logs, snaking : ; 
aA ; ol cil from forests in Canada into the pages of the 

V an aerial cable, dumping 
logs out of woods with an aerial cable , I Cidenns: Yellen. 
them into boo, sawing lumber, planing with re- 


volving knife. Photography excellent, and much Lumberjacks in the Maine Woods (In the Bray 


of scenic value. Content well adapted to curric Magazine) (Bray) The log jam. 
ulum use. White Pine—A Paying Crop for Idle Lands 
Felling Forest Giants (1 reel) (Pathe) Felling (1 reel) (U. S. Dept. of Agriculture) Cut-over 


i 


big trees in North Carolina, logging train, saw land reforested with this valuable wood. 








: 
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War, its climax, peace, etc. 
| 
| 


| 35 W. 45th St. 





Called a distinguished men in n public life nd litebicinid 
critics the most interesting motion picture they ever saw 


Flashes of the Past 


Two Reels 


| Beginning with Roosevelt’s trip to Africa it gives in strik- 
_ ing fashion the high lights of the world’s 
the past fifteen years, including the outbreak of the Great 


Every scene was taken by Pathe News cameramen. 
in the space of half an hour you see with the most intense 
interest the events which have shaken the world. 
Nothing like it has ever been shown on the screen! 

For full information address 


Educational Department, E. S. 


| PATHE EXCHANGE, Inc. 


history during 


With- 


New York 








Ends to be Attained in Studying 
Geography in Elementary School 


RUSSELL SMITH, Professor of Geo- 
e graphy in Columbia University has writ- 
ten several pamphlets on geography, the main 
message from which, it seems to us, should be 
broadcasted wherever geography is taught. We 
are sure from results that the content of most 
geography study has been wrongly chosen, 
or, at best, that it has been placed poorly in 
relief. Dr. Smith tells us, possibly more near- 
ly than any one else has done, what this 
content should be, and why. When we have 
found out what to teach and why it should be 
taught, perhaps we may be able to discover 
some adequate means of guiding the pupils 
It is difficult to make 


a successful journey until we know where 


in the chosen direction. 


we want to go and why we are going there. 
Then we have an incentive in finding out how 


to get there. 


Please Say You Saw the Advertis 


Altho the author is now in Asia, making a 
tour around the world, his publishers, The 
John C, Winston Co. of Philadelphia, have 
generously given us permission to quote from 
his pamphlet entitled “The Proper Organ 
ization of Geography in American Education.” 
We present below Dr. Russell’s “Six Objec- 
tives of Geography Teaching.” 

(As one reads, it is most stimulating to bear 
in mind how vital a part may be played, in 
the attainment of these six objectives, by pic- 
tures rightly chosen and -properly used.) 

First and Greatest Objective of Geo- 
graphy Teaching. To cultivate sympathy 
with other peoples rather than to aid the 
development of its opposite, race prejudice, 
with its results of friction, armaments and war, 
which is our most terrible scourge. If the 


peoples of the world are to work together, 


ement in Tuer Eoucationat Screen 
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Julius Caesar (6 reels) 
Spartacus (6 reels) 


49 West 45th Street 





MASTER PRODUCTIONS 


Available for Any School, Church and 
Community Use 


Last Days of Pompeii (6 reels) 

Helen Kellar in ‘‘Deliverance”’ (7 reels) 

Knights of the Square Table (4 reels) 
A Boy Scout Picture) 


Distributed from various centers, in all parts of the 
To learn nearest distribution point, write direct to 


GEORGE KLEINE, Motion Pictures 


Anthony and Cleopatra (6 reels) 
Pilgrim’s Progress(4 reels) 


United States. 


New York City 








and they must to attain maximum efficiency. 
it is plain that there must be an increase of 
understanding. This is one of the most im- 
portant things that now face the people of 


When we 


is easier to sympathize with him and work 


the world. understand a man il 


with him. Geography. more than any other 
study in the elementary schools, gives oppor 


tunity for the real understanding of peoples. 


Second Objective. Home Geography 
and the Map Idea. 

Enough knowledge of maps to get the idea 
of the location of the home place in the great 
world and enough knowledge of trade to know 
something of the source of supply of the more 
important things that come into the home 
neighborhood from outside places and the 
destination of the local products which pay 


for these outside things. 
amount 


Third Objective. A 


of place geography to serve as a frame-work 


necessary 


around which further knowledge may grow 


Please Say You Saw the A 


ent in Tue EpvucaTional 


Part of this acquisition of the frame-work of 
place geography is a good knowledge of the 
map of the world, of the various continents 
their 
the world, the leading cities, and the culti- 


and natural features, the countries of 
vation of the map habit sc that mention of 
the well known places of the world shall have 
a definite pigeon-hole in the mind and knowl- 
edge may grow. 

This part of the work is largely memory 
work with excellent opportunities for projects 


and problems. 


Fourth Objective. An understanding of 
how seographic factors control the life of the 
peoples and in turn are used by them to 
achieve the necessaries of life. 

As science advances it becomes more and 
more plain that man and the earth on which 
he lives are a pair of influences ever acting 
and reacting on each other in the most pro- 
found way. 


SCREEN 
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Cabinets, M. 
Mazda Lamps, Gelatine, Etc. 


‘ifth Objective. An understanding of 
the increasing interdependence of nations. For 
example, in the simpler epochs of the past, 
China supplied all her own needs and scorned 
the world that had nothing for her. Now the 
coming of science and the increasing economic 
differences of peoples have shown China that 
other nations have things she wants, and like 
other peoples of the world she is entering in- 


to world trade. 


Sixth Objective. To understand the 
world as a set of producing regions in which 
the continents tend to be alike. It is a big 
day for the child’s mental growth when he 
realizes that every continent has a California 
of its own, or that North America, Europe and 
Asia all have a tundra region at the north 
and that all have the same type of society, 
based on reindeer herds. This concept of 
type-regions explains the reasons for indus- 
trial and social conditions. It explains the 
reason for trade. It is an enormous advance 
over the chaos of mere memory-things which 
were taught under the guise of geography 
before it had become a science. 

This appreciation of the world as a set of 
producing regions gives the basis for under- 
standing rather than mere memory. It is the 
real contribution which this generation has 
to transfer to the younger generation and 
after all, education, as well stated by Bagley, 
is not only a development but also a 
transference. 

If geography is properly taught it starts 
with a child who is intellectually a speck, 
a floating speck in a mysterious universe, and 
introduces him to the world and shows him 
his place in it. It is the great orienting study. 


It is the great center of education and intel- 


THEATRE EQUIPMENT- NEW AND USED 
Moving Picture Machines, Screens, Portable Pro- 


jectors, Stereopticons, Spot Lights, Booths, Film 
P. Cameras, Slides, Carbons, 


MOVIE SUPPLY CO. 844 So wapash ave. CHICAGO ILLS 
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Brayco Film 
Stereopticons 


$25.00 


Write for Catalogue 

















lectual development. Very properly it comes 
immediately after the effective acquisition of 
reading and writing, the great tools of the 
mind. 
= . 
Film Reviews 


The Pony Express 


PICTURESOL E, period of history, 
A touches upon by James Cruze and there- 
fore worthy of something more than mere 
mention: Its importance as a portrayal of 
that period is perhaps most accurately evalu- 
ated by stating that those portions of the film 
which actually dramatize the pony express 


s a pe 
he ap 
eas 2 








Preparing a path for the Pony Express 
through the snow of the Sierras 
and trace by map and picture the progress 
across the continent are nothing short of im- 
pressive. The remainder is background, but 
it absorbs the major portion of the footage 
and upon it are expended the talents of cast 
and director. It is melodrama and quite 
frankly so, but the characterizations of fron- 
tier types save the situation—-done capably 
as they are by such dependables as Ernest 
Torrence, Noah Beery, Ricardo Cortez and 


Betty Compson. 
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work. 


tainment. 





There is a particular type 
of Simplex Projector to 
meet your requirements 
Send for catalog L and get 
full description, prices and 
lerms. 





Motion Pictures — 


Motion Pictures have a real practical value in school 


They add interest and effectiveness to instruction and 
are always a convenient and reliable source of enter- 


It is important that a good Projector be used. Poorly 
presented pictures have no attraction. 


The d42r Projector 


The Simplex Projector is your best investment 
because it assures perfect projection, is simple to op- 
erate and can be purchased on easy terms. 


The Precision Machine Co., Inc. 


317 East 34th Street 


New York, N. Y. 

















The story is laid in the 1860’s, when the 
figure of Lincoln began to loom in the na- 
far-off 


California, the town is torn by the question 


tional crisis, and in Sacramento in 


of secession. Free from the Union, some 
argue, they could annex Mexico and control 
the course of an empire. 

with the 


Communication East. the far- 


sighted agree, is the one thing necessary to 
the success of any plan to keep the frontier 
settlement in the Union—and the idea of the 
Pony Express is the answer. 

The mid-western town of Julesburg be- 
comes the scene of much of the action which 
follows, for there the Express rider is to be 
prevented from carrying the news of Lincoln’s 
election to California. And there is plenty 
of action, with a number of “sure-fire” effects 
thrown in. Ten reels. 


Players. 


Released by Famous- 


The World’s Greatest Scenic Wonder 
(4 reels) —Y. M. C. A~—The Grand Canyon 


is pictured in a most excellent manner, first 


taking the tourist to the rim of the yawning 


chasm, and then showing views from various 
points. The Hopi Indians card wool and 


weave it into rugs, these processes being given 
abundant footage, which makes them very 
clear. Indian dances are performed at some 

The third and fourth reels take a 
group of visitors down the trail into the can- 


length. 


yon, where the camp is visited; they stand at 
the foot of a great falls, and return over the 
suspension bridge and back by the winding 
trail on the sturdy mules. As a final means 
of entertainment, without nature’s demand for 
exertion, an Indian dance is again witnessed. 
This picture probably delineates, as vividly 
as art without color can do, a wonder which 
some find it impossible to imagine even when 
gazing steadily from the canyon’s rim directly 
upon the incomparable. It has great educa- 
tional value in the study of erosion and the 
age of chasms, as well as for inducing a 
spirit of awe and inspiration towards the 
works of Mother Nature. 
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THE NEW 


AYLITE 


Motion Picture Screen 
for Daylight Projection 


A New Scientifically Made 
MOTION — PICTURE — SCREEN 


The success with which the MAYLITE SCREEN 
has been acclaimed during the past few months 
prompts us in our belief that the MAYLITE SCREEN 
is the greatest step forward in the art of motion picture 
projection within the last decade 

The MAYLITE SCREEN aaffords perfect daylight 
projection for the class room, for illustrative scientific 
and religious teaching. 

The use of the MAYLITE SCREEN enables the 
instructor and lecturer to properly supervise the class 
room; the speaker to see the audience at all times; 
it eliminates the bother and expense of darkening 
the rooms. 

The MAYLITE SCREEN has solved the problem of 
perfect daylight projection. It can be obtained in 
solid or collapsible portable frames. 


Send us a request for literature and prices 


CHARLES LEO FITZ, Inc.| 


MAYVILLE WISCONSIN 








Editorials 


(Continued from page 5) 


This change is calculated to benefit all 
concerned. The Film Councils of America 
can be better served by a magazine of a less 
specialized type and with a more general 
circulation; while the readers of THE Epu- 
CATIONAL SCREEN need a more elaborate and 
complete evaluation of theatrical films than 
is afforded by the present department. 


E ARE glad to announce that the new 
| pteen of “1000 and One Films” 
(Fourth Edition) is in preparation. The ex- 
traordinary success of the present third edi- 
tion compels it. The booklet is in greater 
demand now than during the first year after 
its appearance. Colonel Jason Joy, Chair- 
man of the Committee of Public Relations of 
the Motion Picture Producers and Distribu- 


tors of America asks us for more copies to 


meet current requests from churches and so- 
cial organizations. His recent letter says: 
“There have been during the last few months 
an almost unbelievable number of letters re- 
ceived, inquiring concerning non-theatrical 
material, and your survey was, of course, the 
very best sort of cuide we had to send to 
such inquirers.” 

Such evidence that our former efforts were 
worthwhile is gratifying. It is still more 
gratifying to be able to assure the field that 
the system now worked out for producing the 
Fourth Edition is far superior to that used 
The Third edition 
has been repeatedly called “the best thing 


in making the last one. 


Obviously, then, the 
Edition should be better 


best, which is as well as we could hope to 


ever done in the field.” 


Fourth than the 


do. 
E INVITE particular attention to the 
excellent “Robin 


It puts the 


working-outline of 


Hood,” presented in this issue. 
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| 
| Three Helpful Booklets 
That Every Teacher Should Read 
. Film Projection 
Micro Projection 
Daylight Projection 
VERY teacher should be familiar with the latest 
improvements in the various types of projection 
apparatus. The three booklets on Film, Micro and 
Daylight Projection contain many helpful sugges 
tions for the classroom. If you have not received your 
copies, fill in the coupon at the right, today. 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
629 St. Paul St., Rochester, N. Y. 629 St. Paul St., Rochester, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send the following 
Branch Offices and Display Rooms bookie ptt dy ener L 1 Micro Projec- 
ion | a) y ojection | | 
4 New York Boston Chicago Name 
London Washington’ Frankfurt Street 
San Francisco ys’ 
Y City 
; e 
creat theatrical film in logical accord with “Robin Hood’’- A Film Lesson 
educational procedure. It is merely an ex Concheied. jaa. uae 
one ed fro ge < 


ample of what can be done—and will be done 


as fast as it is demanded—for many other 2 Having for a setting the interior of 

films among past and future productions. a castle, show how a squire was 
Some teachers will be surprised at such knighted 

possibilities in a theatrical picture. Others 32 Show a crusaders war camp with 

will not be, but will welcome this piece of knights discussing plans for a future 

work as a time-saver for themselves. Most ‘ee of the Coun” 


surprised of all would probably be Douglas . Seiad . 
de t Dramatize a scene in Sherwood Forest, 
Fairbanks himself, for he emphatically dis 


. ; the home of Robin Hood and his 
avows any but a theatrical intent. We are 
: iE J : merrymen 
quite willing for Doug to continue with his 


» 
, ‘ ‘ - ay are ; ‘ 7 
theatrical aims. Any one who builds well > Play you are a group of troubadours 


usually builds better than he knows. merrymeking end singing ys 


folk songs 


pe a Aa eae 6 Dramatize a surprise visit of Robin 
Wanted: Three Victor Safety Cine- | Hood to the home of a peasant family, 
mas, must be in first class mechan- showing how he arrives just in time to 
ical condition Crive serial number save them from starving by bringing 
and lowest cash price. food, money and cheer | 
Box 12 Educational Screen 





7  Dramatize a scene from Ivanhoe 
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The Educational Screen 


Here It Is! 


(A Trade Directory for the Visual Field ) 


FILMS 


Atlas Educational Film Co. 
1111 South Blvd., Oak Park, III. 


Bray Screen Products 


130 W. 46th St., New York City 


Bosworth, DeFrenes & Felton 
Distributors of “A Trip Through Filmland” 
60 N. State St., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Carlyle Ellis 71 West 23rd St., New York City 


Producer of Social Service Films 


The Chronicles of America Photoplays 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 
(See advertisement on page 4) 


DeVry Corporation 1091 Center St., Chicago, III. 
(See advertisements on pages 32, 33) 
Eastman Kodak Co. Rochester, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on Outside Back Cover) 
George Kleine, 49 W. 45th St., New York City 


(See advertisement on page 55) 


International Harvester Co. 
606 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


(See advertisement on page 1) 
Motion Picture Producing Co. 
Neville St. & Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Pathe Exchange 35 W. 45th St., New York City 


(See advertisement on page 54) 


Pictorial Clubs, Inc. 
350 Madison Ave., New York City 


(See advertisement on page 41) 
Pilgrim Photoplay and Book Exchange 
736 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
Rothacker Film Mfg. Co. 
1339 Diversey Parkway, Chicago, III. 
Rowland Rogers Productions 
71 W. 23rd St., New York City 
Society for Visual Education 
327 South La Salle St., Chicago, IIl. 


(See advertisement on page 62) 
United Cinema Co. 
120 W. 41st St., New York City 


United Projector and Films Corporation 
228 Franklin St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


(See advertisement on page 42) 


World Educational Film Co. 
732 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Y. M. C. A. Free Film Service 
120 W. 41st St., New York 
LL1L Center St., Chicago 
MOTION PICTURE CAMERAS 
DeVry Corporation 1091 Center St., Chicago, [Il. 


(See advertisements on pages 32, 33) 


MOTION PICTURE MACHINES and 
SUPPLIES 


Acme Motion Picture Projector Co. 
1132 West Austin Ave., Chicago, III. 


(See advertisement on page 52) 


Capitol Projector Co. 
133 W. Washington St., Chicago, II. 


(See advertisement on page 47) 


DeVry Corporation 1091 Center St., Chicago, Ill. 


(See advertisements on pages 32, 33) 


Exhibitors Supply Co. 
825 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Movie Supply Co. 844 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


(See advertisement on page 56) 


Pilgrim Photoplay and Book Exchange 
736 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


Precision Machine Co. (Simplex Projectors) 
317 East 34th St., New York City 


(See advertisement on page 57) 


Duluth, Minn. 


Chas. M. Stebbins Picture Supply Co. 
1818 Wyandotte St., Kansas City, Mo. 


United Cinema Co. 


120 W. 4Ist St., New York City 


United Projector and Film Corp. 
228 Franklin St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


(See advertisement on page 42) 


World Educational Film Co. 
732 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Safety Projector Co. 


PUBLICATIONS 
Educational Aid Society 
(College and Private School Directory) 
110 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
Journal of Geography 
2249 Calumet Ave., Chicago, III. 


(See advertisement on Inside Back Cover) 


SCREENS 


Acme Metallic Screen Co. New Washington, Ohio 


Charles Leo Fitz, Inc. Mayville, Wis. 


(See advertisement on page 58) 


Exhibitors Supply Co. 
825 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
Pannill Screen Co. Petersburg, Va. 


Raven Screen Corporation 
1476 Broadway, New York City 


(See advertisement on page 49) 


Trans-Lux Daylight Picture Screen, Inc. 


247 Park Avenue, New York City 
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SLIDES and FILM SLIDES 


Geography Supply Bureau 
314 College Ave., Ithaca, N. Y. 


Meadville, Pa. 


Keystone View Co. 
] n page 50) 


{See advert 


Pilgrim Photoplay and Book Exchange 
736 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


Society for Visual Education 
327 South La Salle St., Chicago, III. 


Spencer Lens Co., 442 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


STEREOGRAPHS and STEREOSCOPES 
Meadville, Pa. 


Keystone View Co. 


Projecting State Activities 


(Concluded from page 10) 


librarian, who keeps complete record of re- 
leases and of the condition of film and pro 
Every 


jectors. bit of film footage is in 


spected before and after shipment. 
Conclusion 


In conclusion, and to summarize, we believe 
in the State of Illinois that the logical and 
efficient method of disseminating facts essen 
tial to good citizenship—and after all indi- 
vidual good citizenship is the foundation upon 
which rests our American supremacy—is by 
This belief is 


fully justified by the results of not only in- 


means of the cinematograph. 


creased interest but in material improvement 
in all industries and activities closely allied 
to our state departments. 

This improvement, existing as it does in 
of the 


matograph” movement, opens the doors to 


the very infancy “education via cine- 


great accomplishment. The crystalization of 
facts into practical form gives to the public 
a means by which they may judge of rela- 
tionships and act from the standpoint of 


their own judgement. It will stimulate a new 
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STEREOPTICONS and OPAQUE 
PROJECTORS 


Bausch and Lomb Optical Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


(See advertisement on page 59) 


DeVry Corporation 


1091 Center St., Chicago, Ill. 


Se idvertisements on pages 32, 33) 


Society For Visual Education 
327 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, II. 


S idvertisement on page 62) 


Pilgrim Photoplay and Book Exchange 
736 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


442 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y 


See advertisement on page 2) 


Spencer Lens Co., 





vision of life and service, bringing to pass 
-all of which 


will preserve that innate ideal harbored by 


stabilization and contentment 


the founders of this country—individual in- 


dependence and community co-operation. 





VisuAL INSTRUCTION HANDBOOK 
The Visual Instruction Association of Amer- 
still has a few hundred copies of its vol- 


Handbook on Visual 


which includes articles on methods, materials, 


| ica 


| ume II, Instruction, 


technique, research investigations, and other 
valuable and interesting topics in this field. 
The association will be glad to supply these 


to school people anywhere for the nominal 


charge of 10c per copy, to cover cost of wrap- 
ping and mailing. Quantities for use in prac- 
tical Visual Instruction teaching may be had 
for: 

20 copies $1.00 
2.00 


50 copies 
3.00 


100 copies 
with order, 


express ( ollect. 


cash sent to one address only, 


as a textbook in 
institutions in- 


This handbook is now used 
a number of teacher training 





cluding: Brooklyn Teachers Training School, 
Normal College at Atlanta, Georgia, etc. 
Address, The Visual Instruction Association 
of America, 71 West 23rd Street, New -York 
City, Room 1706 
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TEACH WITH 


PICTUROLS! 


AND THE S. V. E. FILM STEREOPTICON 


and save 90% of the cost of old 
style stereopticon material. 





The S. V. E. Film Stereopticon 
Weight 4 1-4 Ibs. $55.00 


COOULDNESROLDOOVREDU I UYANPORAUUAAAESELDO AEA AAAAA 


The Most Convenient Visual Aid Ever Invented 


eu 
Illustrations for the 


INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSONS 


— With Free Lesson Leaflets — 


Thirty to Forty Views per Sunday — $2.00 per Week 
Full Service - One Quarter - 13 Sundays - $26.00 


One year’s service complete, with lantern," "#13" $150.00 
Arouses New Interest! Saves More Than Its Cost In Supplies! 


A PICTUROL weighs only half an ounce, but contains as many pictures as a 
whole set of glass stereopticon slides, and costs about one-tenth as much. 


Special Picturols Made to Your Order. Send for Price List. 
TTT TET oi Gece PUG SC eee eC ee 


YOUR MONEY GOES TEN TIMES AS FAR WITH PICTUROLS 


PILL ILLUMI LIL LER LULL LLELLILLELLLLGL LL LMI LILRELeLILELE LLL Lee eee 


Send for Catalog of Picturols for the Study of Bible Scenes, Foreign Lands, 
Our Own Land, History, Literature, Art, Health, Nature Study, Etc. 


We Also Rent and Sell Motion Picture Schoolfilms 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, Inc. 


327 South La Salle Street Chicago, Illinois 
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A Selected and Partially Annotated Bibliography 
on the Use of Visual Aids in Education 


By Joserpu J. WEBER 


Part II — Magazine Articles, Continued 


Marionettes, a Project in 


Campbell, M. 


Visualization. 


Agnes: 


. oe 
Educational Screen, 1:23-25, March 


1922. 

Castro, Matilde: Some _ Psychological and Peda 
gogical Aspects of Visual Education. Educational 
Screen. 1:6-9, March 1922; 1:101-106, April 
1922. 

Pictures are focal points in the psychological approach 
are not substitutes for explanation or the imagination. 


Chang, H. S.: Teaching Chinese Illiterates to Read 


by Means of the Stereopticon Educational Screen, 


3-14-15, January 1924. 


Bennett: Screening Industry. Educ: 


Chapple, 


tional Screen, 3:277-280, September 1924. 


Chronicles of America Films. Reviews in Edu 
ational Screen, December 1923; January to Decem 
ber 1924: January to June 1925: etc. 


Columbus, Jamestown, Vincennes, Daniel Boone, The Frontiec 
Woman, Peter Stuyvesant, Wolfe and Montcalm, the Gateway 
the West, The Pilgrims, the Declaration of Independence, York 


town, The Puritan Alexander Hamilton, Dixie, Et 


Collins, G. B.: The 
Health Education. 
March 1922. 


Scrapbook as a Visual Aid in 
Visual Education, 3:132—137, 
Making 


Visual Education, 4:36—39, 


Education Tangible 


1923. 


Cennolly, Louise: 


February 


Taking the Museum to the Learner. Visual 


Education, 4:237-239, 253, October 1923. 


Cooley, E. W.: 
culture. 


1923. 


Vitalizing the Teaching of Agri 


Visual Education, 4:148-150, 164, May 


Corwin, R. S.: Visual Instruction Activities of the 
Milwaukee Public Museum. 


2:11-13, January 1923. 


Educational Screen, 


Bernadette: Visual 


Educational Screen, 2:252—256, 


Education in Detroit 
June 1923. 


Crandall, E. L.: Thumbnail Sketches. 


Screen, February, March, 


Cote, 


Educational 
April, June, September, 

1923; February, 
November, December 1924; 
{pril 1925 (See Tables of 


November, December 
March, April, June, 


January, February, 


January, 


Contents) 


instruction, the what 
ind why of it, psychological approach, child psychology, graphic 

Winkle comes back 
quantity and quality in 
ictures, content of slides, and so forth. 


Discusses essential elements of visual 


epresentation in excursion, Rip Van 


lesson on cotton, the stereopticon view 


Projection Apparatus. 
Educational Screen, 4:282-286, May 1925; 4:349- 


1925. 


Types and uses of 


55, June 


Visual Aids and How to Handle Them. 
Educational Screen, 2:400-402, October 1923. 


Types of visual aids and their particular roles in school work. 
Winifred: The Teaching Slide. 
Educational Screen, 3:383-384, December 1924. 


‘rawford, E. 


~ 


‘ummings, C, E.: Lantern and Slide, the Cleaning 


Glasses. Educational Screen, 3:66-67, 


of Cover 
February 1924 
Suggestions for a 


Slides. 


National Exchange for 
Lantern Educational Screen, 2:32] --324, 
Septembe r 1923. 

Advocates a film exchange in which negatives would be made 


nto films and slides; to be non-commercial and open to 


Damon, L. T.: The Motion Picture and English 


Visual Education, 1 :29-34, April 1920. 


Literature 


Daniel, Hawthorne: American History in Moving 


Pictures. World’s Work, 44:540-547, September 
1922. 
A summary of the picture “‘Columbus.”” The beginning of a 


history of America in about one hundred reels. 
Putting the Blackboard to Work. 
Visual Education, 4:87-88, 95, March 1923. 


plan to film the 


Dease, Dorothy: 


Dorris, Anna Y.: How Visual Instruction may En- 


rich the Curriculum. Visual Education, 4:176—177, 
June 1923. 
The 
during Service in the Use of Objective and other 
Visual Material. Educational Screen, 2:335—337, 


4 


September 1923. 


I'raining of Teachers for Service and 


The files of this 


many 


Educational Film Magazine: 
contain articles which 


extinct periodical 


should be rewritten and published in standard 


current magazines. 


Educational Screen: The Film Service of the 
United States Department of Agriculture. Educa- 
tional Screen, 1:324—325, December 1922. (For 
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complete reference to the contents of The Educ- 
tional Screen through the first four volumes, consult 
the Indexes supplied each year in the December 


issues of that magaine.) 


A Notable Achievment in “Educational 
Films.” Educational Screen, 4:209-214, April 


1925. 


Summer School Courses in Visual Education. 
Educational Screen, 3:217-218, June 1924. 


Ely, Catherine B.: The Screen a World Humanizer. 
Visual Education, 2:17-20, February 1921. 


Emery, J. N.: Japan via the Slide Route. Moving 
Picture Age, 5:11-12, 28-30, January 1922. 


——Slide Route to India. Moving Picture Age, 
5:9-10, 26, August 1922. 


Sources of Visual Aids at Moderate Cost. 
Educational Screen, 3:211—213, June 1924. 


—South America via the Slide Route. Moving 
Picture Age, 5:13-14, 35, February 1922. 


—-The Teaching Value of Pictures. Educational 
Screen, 4:200-202, 230, April 1925. 
Characteristics necessary to make a picture valuable. 
~—What is Visualization? Educational Screen, 
3:169-171, May 1924. 


Visualization as an educational device, and a list of various 
types of visual aids useful in effecting visualization. 


Evans, Marian: Suggestive Lesson Plan for a Great 
Historical Film. Visual Education, 4:268-270, 
277-279, November 1923. 


Aims of the lesson, outline of topics for study, references, 
motivation projects, and an original play—all these constitute 
the plan. 


Findlay, Grace M.: Visual Means in Elementary 
Science Teaching. Visual Education, 4:151-152, 
164, May 1923. 


Freeman, F. N.: Methods of Investigation in Visual 
Education. Educational Screen, 2:103-108, March 
1923. 


Research versus Propaganda in Visual Educa- 
tion. Journal of Educational Psychology, 13:257- 
266, May 1922. 


Types of Educational Motion Pictures. Visual 
Education, 4:205-207, 226, September 1923. 


French, Mary McKenzie: The Motion Picture 
Yesterday and Today. Visual Education, 3:126- 
131, 169-171, March 1922; 3:204-209, 242-244, 
April 1922; 3:258-259, 279, May 1922; 3:290- 
292, 311, June 1922. 


An interesting history of the motion picture: the lantern wheel 
of life, the quest for celluloid film, the kinetoscope, a film 
drama in forty feet, and developments to date. 


Frost, E. B.: Visualized Astronomy, Visual Educa 
tion, 4:43-46, February 1923; 4:83-86, 94, March 
1923. 


Fucik, A. F.: One Way to Secure Satisfactory Film 
Service at Moderate Cost. Educational Screen, 


3:94-95, March 1924. 


Gause, F. A.: An Experiment in the Use of the 
Eyes. Western Journal of Education, 26:6, October 
1920. 


Goode, J. P.: Scope and Outlook of Visual Educa- 
tion. Visual Education, 1 :6—13, April 1920. 


Goodenough, Marie E.: Journey Geography by the 
Visual Route. Educational Screen, 1:227-230, 
September 1922. 


A practical method of using visual aids, such as slides, motion 
pictures, maps, and sand tables, in teaching geography 


——The Discipline Problem. Educational Screen, 
1 :19-20, February 1922. 


Greer, Lucille: Picture Potentialities in Relation 
to World Friendship. Educational Screen, 3:49- 
50, February 1924. 


Gregory, W. M.: Teacher Training Course in Visual 
Aids. Educational Screen, 4:88-89, February 1925. 
Fundamental educational principles, and a general plan 
——tTraining Teachers to Employ Visual Aids in 
Teaching. Educational Screen, 3:176-177, 203, 
May 1924. 


Types of visual training courses; the course of study and 
visual materials; a governing principle; the objective in training 
teachers; selection and utilization of visual aids. 


Gruenberg, B. C.: Educational Use of Motion 
Pictures. School and Society, 16:589-594, Novem- 
ber 25, 1922. 


Hallock, Grace T.: Playing the Health Game. 
Visual Education, 3:254-257, May 1922. 


Hass, Edna: Simple Visual Aids for First Year 
Number Teaching. Educational Screen, 3:178-180, 
May 1924. 


Hays, D. G.: Visual Education, its Scope, Purpose, 
and Value. Educational Screen, 2:56-60, February 
1923. 


—Visual Methods in the Chicago Schools. Visual 
Education, 2:6-12, 52-55, December 1921; 3:11 
16, 75-77, 115-116, 193-198, January, February, 
March 1922, 


The first article in this series considers fundamental principles; 
the second explains the making of ‘‘home-made lantern slides’’ 
by boys and girls in school; the third article discusses the 
use and operation of the classroom stereopticon; and the 
fourth takes up the correlation between lantern slides and 
motion pictures in teaching. 


(To be continued) 














